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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. | his graceful manners ; frequently condescending 
History of England, from the Peace of Utrecht\to the most familiar kindness, yet always 
to the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. By Lord | shielded by a regal dignity, he had a peculiar 
Mahon. In3vols. Vol. III. 8vo. pp. 543. | talent to please and to persuade, and never 
London, 1838. Murray. \failed to adapt his conversation to the taste or 
Tus, the third and last volume of Lord|to the station of those whom he addressed. 
Mahon’s work, embraces the period of ten very | Yet he owed nothing to his education: it had 
important and eventful years, viz. from 1738 been intrusted to Sir Thomas Sheridan, an 
to 1748. In noticing it, however, we shall pass | Irish Roman Catholic, who has not escaped the 
over the state and manceuvres of political|suspicion of being in the pay of the British 
parties from the death of Queen Caroline and government, and at their instigation betraying 
the last struggles of the Walpole ministry, and | his duty as a teacher. I am bound to say that 
come at once to the memorable forty-five, re-|}I have found no corroboration of so foul a 
specting which and the principal actors in that'charge. Sheridan appears to me to have lived 
romantic historical drama, the noble author has'and died a man of honour; but history can 
produced some new and interesting particulars | only acquit him of base perfidy by accusing him 
from the collection of documents so often men-'of gross neglect. He had certainly left his 
tioned under the name of * The Stuart Papers.” | pupil uninstructed in the most common ele- 
We commence with a portrait of its hero,’ ments of knowledge. Charles's letters, which 
Prince Charles, then in the twenty-fourth year|I have seen amongst the Stuart Papers, are 
of his age, endowed by nature with many great, | written in a large, rude, rambling hand, like a 
and by the imaginations of his partisans with | schoolboy’s. In spelling, they are still more 
all great qualities. \deficient. With him ‘ humour,’ for example, 
“Charles Edward Stuart is one of those cha-| becomes wmer; the weapon he knew so well 
racters that cannot be portrayed at a single how to wield, is a sord; and, even his own 
sketch, but have so greatly altered, as to re-|father’s name appears under the alias of Gems. 
quire a new delineation at different periods.' Nor are these errors confined to a single lan- 
View him in his later years, and we behold the{ guage: who—to give another instance from his 
Tuins of intemperance —as wasted but not as|French—would recognise a hunting-knife in 
venerable as those of time; we find him in his|cooto de chas? I can, therefore, readily be- 
anticipated age a besotted drunkard, a peevish lieve that, as Dr. King assures us, he knew 


husband, a tyrannical master,—his under-jvery little of the history or constitution of 


standing debased, and his temper soured. But|England. But the letters of Charles, while 
not such was the Charles Stuart of 1745! Not they prove his want of education, no less 
such was the gallant prince full of youth, of clearly display his natural powers, great energy 
hope, of courage, who, landing with seven men of character, and great warmth of heart. 
in the wilds of Moidart, could rally a kingdom | Writing confidentially, just before he sailed for 
round his banner, and scatter his foes before Scotland, he says, ‘ I made my devotions on 
him at Preston and at Falkirk! Not such| Pentecost Day, recommending myself parti- 
was the gay and courtly host of Holyrood! |cularly to the Almighty on this occasion to 
Not such was he, whose endurance of fatigue| guide and direct me, and to continue to me 
and eagerness for battle shone pre-eminent, |always the same sentiments, which are, rather 
even amongst Highland chiefs; while fairer|to suffer any thing than fail in any of my 
critics proclaimed him the most winning in|duties.’ His young brother, Henry of York, 


than that on gaining he should use it liberally, 
he had been taught the highest notions of pre- 
rogative and hereditary right. From thence he 
might infer, that those who served him in Scot- 
land did no more than their duty—were merely 
fulfilling a plain social obligation, and were not, 
therefore, entitled to any very especial praise 
and admiration. Yet, on the other hand, we 
must remember how prone are all exiles to 
exaggerate their own desert, to think no re. 
wards sufficient for it, and to complain of neg 
lect, even where none really exists; and more- 
over that, in point of fact, many passages from 
Charles's most familiar correspondence might be 
adduced to shew a watchful and affectionate 
care for his adherents. As avery young man, 
he determined that he would sooner submit to 
personal privation than embarrass his friends by 
contracting debts.* On returning from Scot- 
land, he told the French minister, d’Argenson, 
that he would never ask any thing for himself, 
but was ready to go down on his knees to ob- 
tain favours for his brother exiles. Once, 
after lamenting some divisions and misconduct 
amongst his servants, he declares that, never- 
theless, an honest man is so highly to be prized 
that, ‘unless your majesty orders me, I should 
part with them with a sore heart.’ Nay more, 
as it appears to me, this warm feeling of Charles 
for his unfortunate friends survived almost alone, 
when, in his decline of life, nearly every other 
noble quality had been dimmed and defaced from 
his mind. p ° i 

‘“* He had some little experience of war (hav- 
ing, when very young, joined the Spanish army 
at the siege of Gaeta, and distinguished himself 
‘on that occasion), and he loved it as the birth- 
| right both of a Sobieski anda Stuart. His quick 
| intelligence, his promptuess of decision, and his 
| contempt of danger, are recorded on unquestion- 
|able testimony. His talents as a leader probably 
|never rose above the common level; yet, in 
| some cases in Scotland, where he and his more 
| practised officers differed in opinion, it will, I 





conversation, the most graceful in the dance! 'is mentioned with the utmost tenderness; and, i think, appear that they were wrong and he was 


Can we think lowly of one who could acquire 
such unbounded popularity in so few months, 
and over so noble a nation as the Scots; who 
could so deeply stamp his image on their 
hearts that, even thirty or forty years after 
his departure, his name, as we are told, always 
awakened the most ardent praises from all who 
had known him,—the most rugged hearts were 
seen to melt at his r brance,—and tears to 
steal down the furrowed cheeks of the veteran ? 
Let us, then, without denying the faults of his 

ter, or extenuating the degradation of his 
age, do justice to the lustre of his manhood. 
The person of Charles —(I begin with this, for 
the sake of female readers)— was tall and well- 
formed ; his limbs athletic and active. He ex- 
celled in all manly exercises, and was inured 
to every kind of toil, especially long marches 
on foot, having applied himself to field sports 
in Italy, and become an excellent walker. His 
face was strikingly handsome, of a perfect oval 
and a fair complexion ; his eyes light blue; his 
features high and noble. Contrary to the cus- 
tom of the time, which prescribed perukes, his 
own fair hair usually fell in long ringlets on 
his neck. This goodly person was enhanced by 





though on his return from Scotland he con- right. No knight of the olden time could have 
ceived that he had reason to complain of Henry’s a loftier sense of honour; indeed he pushed it 
coldness and reserve, the fault is lightly touched to such wild extremes, that it often led him into 
upon, and Charles observes that, whatever may error and misfortune. Thus, he lost the battle 
be his brother’s want of kindness, it shall never | of Culloden in a great measure because he dis- 
diminish his own. To his father, his tone is|dained to take advantage of the ground, and 
both affectionate and dutiful: he frequently | deemed it more chivalrous to meet the enemy 
acknowledges his goodness ; and when, at the on equal terms. Thus, also, his wilful and 
outset of his great enterprise in 1745, he entreats froward conduct at the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle 
a blessing from the pope, surely, the sternest proceeded from a false point of honour, which 
Romanist might forgive him for adding, that he he thought involved in it. At other times, 
shall think a blessing from his parent more pre- , again, this generous spirit may deserve unmin- 
cious and more holy still.* As to his friends | gled praise: he could never be persuaded or 
and partizans, Prince Charles has been often | provoked into adopting any harsh measures of 
accused of not being sufficiently moved by their | retaliation ; his extreme lenity to his prisoners, 
sufferings, or grateful for their services. Bred |even to such as bad attempted his life, was, it 
up amidst monks and bigots, who seemed far | seems, a common matter of complaint among 
less afraid of his remaining excluded from power, | his troops ; and, even when encouragement had 
+ -teemdiieetn ih cs fain | been given to his assassination, and a price put 
art writes to his son with ‘warm affection, many of his | upon his head, he continued most earnestly to 
etters beginning with the Italian name of endearment, | urge that in no possible case should ‘the elector, 


* My dearest Carluccio.’ But my remarks apply no fur- is ri + rsonal inju: 
ear than July 1747, when the Lemtaation of enry asa ” he oo his rival, suffer one. - * yury 
cardinal—a measure most injurious to the Stuart cause, | OF Insult. 

and carefully concealed to the last moment from his Cc Sera ea 
brother, so as to prevent his remonstrances— produced | * ‘**I never love to owe, but, on the contrary, | will 
an almost complete estrangement between Charles and | deprive myself of little conveniences rather than run in 








his family.” | debt,’Letter, June 1, 1744.--Stuart Papers.” 
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“ Another quality of Charles’s mind was 
great firmness of resolution, which pride and 
sorrow afterwards hardened into sullen obsti- 
nacy. He was likewise, at all times, prone to 
gusts and sallies of anger, when his language 
became the more peremptory from a haughty 
consciousness of his adversities. I have found 
among his papers a note without direction, but 
no doubt intended for some tardy officer : it con- 
tained only these words: ‘I order you to exe- 
cute my orders, or else never to come back.’ Such 
harshness might, probably, turn a wavering 
adherent to the latter alternative. Thus, also, 
his public expressions of resentment against the 
court of France, at different periods, were cer- 
tainly far more just than politic. There seemed 
always swelling at his heart a proud determina- 
tion that no man should dare to use him the 
worse for his evil fortune, and that he should 
sacrifice any thing or every thing sooner than 
his dignity.” 

Such was Charles in the beginning of his 
strange career ; and we will now borrow a few 
traits from its close. 

“ In his youth, Charles, as we have seen, had 
formed the resolution of marrying only a Pro- 
testant princess; however, he remained single 
during the greater part of his career, and when, 
in 1754, he was urged by his father to take a 
wife, he replied, ‘ The unworthy behaviour of 
certain ministers, the 10th of December, 1748, 
has put it out of my power to settle any where 
without honour or interest being at stake; and 
were it even possible for me to find a place of 
abode, I think our family have had sufferings 
enough, which will always hinder me to marry, 
so long as in misfortune, for that would ae 
conduce to increase misery, or subject any of 
the family that should have the spirit of their 
father to be tied neck and heel, rather than 
yield to avile ministry.’ Nevertheless, in 1772, 
at the age of fifty-two, Charles espoused a 
Roman Catholic, and a girl of twenty, Princess 
Louisa of Stolberg. This union proved as un- 
happy as it was ill assorted. Charles treated 
his young wife with very little kindness. He 
appears, in fact, to have contracted a disparaging 
opinion of her sex in general ; and I have found, 
in a paper of his writing about that period, 
* As for men, I have studied them closely ; and 
were I to live till f.urscore, I could scarcely 
know them better than now ; but as for women, 
I have thought it useless, they being so much 
more wicked and impenetrable."* Ungenerous 
and ungrateful words! Surely as he wrote 
them, the image of Flora Macdonald should 
have risen in his heart and restrained his pen ! 
The Count and Countess of Albany (such was 
the title they bore) lived together during 
several years at Florence, a harsh husband and 
an intriguing wife; until at length, weary of 
constraint, she eloped with her lover Alfieri. 
Thus left alone in his old age, Charles called to 
his house his daughter by Miss Walkinshaw, 
and created her Duchess of Albany, through 
the last exercise of an expiring prerogative. 
She was born about 1753, and survived her 
father only one year. Another consolation of 
his dotage was a silly regard, and a frequent 
reference, to the prophecies of Nostradamus, 
several of which I have found among his papers. 
Charles afterwards returned to Rome with his 
daughter. His health had long been declining, 
and his life more than once despaired of ; but 
in January 1788 he was seized with a paralytic 
stroke, which deprived him of the use of one 
half of the body, and he expired on the 30th of 
the same month.+ His funeral rites were per- 


* «« Stuart Papers, Orig. in French. See A dix.” 
+ *« The date publicly assigned was the 3lst of January ; 





formed by his brother, the cardinal, at Frascati. 
In the vault of that church lie mouldering the 
remains of what was once a brave and gallant 
heart ; and beneath St. Peter’s dome, a stately 
monument, from the chisel of Canova, has 
since arisen to the memory of James the Third, 
Charles the Third, and Henrythe Ninth, kings 
of England—names which an Englishman can 
scarcely read without a smile or a sigh !” 

The account of the space intermediate be- 
tween the points to which we have referred, or 
rather, of the affairs which succeeded the first 
of them in Scotland, is written in a simple and 
impartial manne and clearly sets before us 
that extraordinary enterprise, the romance of 
which, as Lord Mahon observes, 

** Seems singularly heightened, when we 
find from the secret papers now disclosed, 
that it was undertaken not only against the 
British government, but without, and in spite 
of, the French !” 

But instead of again going over a ground 
to which our attention has been so frequently 
directed in our Literary Record, we think we 
shall better consult the taste of our readers, by 
presenting them with two specimens of the 
Stuart Correspondence, as found ina very inter- 
esting appendix of them in eighty pages. 

‘© The Pretender to Prince Charles. 
** Albano, June 6, 1746. 

“ God knows where or when this will find you, 
my dearest Carluccio, but still I cannot but write 
to you in the great anxiety and pain I am in 
for you, from what the public news mentions 
from Scotland. I know nothing else; and I 
doubt not but those accounts are exaggerated, 
considering from whence they come. But still 
it is but too plain to see that affairs with you 
don’t go as I could wish. I am, though, still 
in hopes you may be able to keep your ground 
in Scotland till you have assistance from France: 
but if you really cannot maintain yourself in 
Scotland, do not, for God’s sake, drive things 
too far; but think of your own safety, on 
which so much depends. Though your en- 
terprise should miscarry, the honour you have 
gained by it will always stick by you; it will 
make you be respected, and considered abroad, 
and will, I think I may answer for it, always 
engage the French to protect and assist you, 
and to renew in time another project in your 
favour; so that you should really have no 
temptation to pursue rash or desperate measures 
at this time, for should you do so, it would be 
the ruin of all, and even a drawback from the 
honour you have already gained. In fine, my 
dear child, never separate prudence and courage. 





Providence has wonderfully assisted you hither- 
to, and will not abandon you for the time to! 
come. This I firmly hope, while I shall not| 
cease to beseech God to bless and direct you. 
Adieu, my dearest child, I tenderly embrace | 
you, and am all yours. Once more, God bless 
you, and protect you. James R.” 

The next alludes to a matter already noticed 
in the text,—the adoption of the church by| 
Henry Stuart. 

“* The Pretender to Prince Charles. 
« Albano, June 13, 1747. 

‘*¢T know not whether you will be surprised, 
my dearest Carluccio, when I tell you that your 
brother will be made a cardinal the first day of | 
next month. Naturally speaking, you should | 
have been consulted about a resolution of that 


but I have been informed that he really died on the 30th; 
and that his attendants, disliking the omen, as the 
anniversary of King Charles’s execution, notwithstanding 
the difference of the Old and New Style, concealed his 
death during the night, and asserted that he had died at 





nine o'clock the next morning. This was told me b 
Cardinal Caccia Piatti, at Rome, who had heard it from 
some of the prince’s household.” 


kind before it had heen executed; but, as the 
duke and I were unalterably determined on 
the matter, and that we foresaw you might 
probably not approve of it, we thought it would 
be shewing you more regard, and that it would 
be even more agreeable to you, that the thing 
should be done before your answer could come 
here, and to have it in your power to say it was 
done without your knowledge and approbation, 
It is very true I did not expect to see the duke 
here so soon, and that his tenderness and affec. 
tion for me prompted him to undertake that 
journey; but, after I had seen him, I soon 
found that his chief motive for it was to dis. 
course with me fully and freely on the vocation 
he had long had to embrace an ecclesiastical 
state, and which he so long concealed from me 
and kept to himself, with a view, no doubt, of 
having it in his power of being of some use to 
you in the late conjunctures. But the case is 
now altered; and, as I am fully convinced of 
thesincerity and solidity ofhis vocation, I should 
think it a resisting the will of God, and acting 
directly against my conscience, if I should pre. 
tend to constrain him in a matter which s0 
nearly concerns him. The maxims I have 
bred you up in and have always followed, of 
not constraining others in matters of religion, 
did not a little help to determine me on the 
present occasion, since it would be a monstrous 
proposition that a king should be a father to 
his people and a tyrant to his children. After 
this I will not conceal from you, my dearest 
Carluccio, that motives of conscience and equity 
have not alone determined me in this par. 

ticular; and that, when I seriously consider 

all that has passed in relation to the duke for. 
some years bygone, had he not had the vocation 

he has, I should have used my best endeavours, 

and all arguments, to have induced him to em. 

brace that state. If Providence has made you 

the elder brother, he is as much my son as you, 

and my paternal care and affection are equally 
to be extended to you and him ; so that I should 
have thought I had greatly failed in both to- 
wards him, had I not endeavoured, by all 
means, to secure to him, as much as in me lay, 
that tranquillity and happiness which I was 
sensible it was impossible for him to enjoy in 
any other state. You will understand all that 
I mean without my enlarging further on this 
last so disagreeable article; and you cannot, | 
am sure, complain that I deprive you of any 
service the duke might have been to you, since 
you must be sensible that, all things considered, 
he would have been useless to you remaining 
in the world. But let us look forward, and 
not backward. The resolution is taken, and 

will be executed before your answer to this can 

come here. If you think proper to say you 

were ignorant of it, and do not approve it, I 

shall not take it amiss of you ; but, for God's 

sake, let not a step, which naturally should #- 

cure peace and union amongst us for the rest 0! 

our days, become a subject of scandal and éclal, 

which would fall heavier upon you than upon 

us in our present situation, and which a filial 

and brotherly conduct in you will easily prevent. 

Your silence towards your brother, and what 

you writ to me about him since he left Paris, 

would do you little honour if they were known, 

and are mortifications your brother did not de- 
serve, but which cannot alter his sentiments 
towards you. He now writes to you & few 
lines himself ; but I forbid him entering into 
any particulars, since it would be giving him- 
self and you an useless trouble after all I have 
said about him here. You must be sensible 


y | that, on many occasions, I have had reason t? 


complain of you, and that I have acted for this 
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long while towards you more like a son. than a 
father. But, I can assure you, my dear child, 
nothing of all that sticks with me, and I forgive 
you the more sincerely and cordially all the 
trouble you have given me, that, I am per- 
suaded, it was not your intention to fail to- 
wards me, and that I shall have reason to be 
pleased with you for the time to come, since all 
Irequest of you hereafter is your personal love 
and affection for me and your brother. Those 
who may have had their own views in en- 
deavouring to remove us from your affairs have 
compassed their end. We are satisfied, and 
you remain master; so that I see no bone of 
contention remaining, nor any possible obstacle 
to a perfect peace and union amongst us for 
the future. God bless my dearest Carluccio, 
whom I tenderly embrace. 
“James R.” 
In conclusion we have only to say that Lord 
Mahon’s style is easy and familiar, and not at- 
tempting, except in a few passages, the sus- 
tained language or eloquence of history. His 
narrative is, consequently, agreeable ; and, with 
regard to his views and opinions, we think it 
impossible for any one to question their can- 
dour, fairness, and impartiality. Whatever 
his lordship’s politics are, he has not suffered 
them to tinge his literary labours. Facsimiles 
of the manuscript of both James and Charles, 
and engravings of medals of the last three of 
the royal race of the Stuarts embellish the 
volume. 


a ——— 





Treatises on Physiology and Phrenology; from 
the Seventh Edition of the “* Encyclopaedia 
Britannica.”’” By P. M. Roget, M.D. &c. 
2 vols. 12mo. Edinburgh, 1838. A. and 
C. Black. 

An Examination of Phrenology ; in Two Lec- 
tures at Columbia College. By T. Sewall, 
M.D. 12mo. pp. 69. London, 1838. Hod- 
son. 

Ir any man can, after the perusal of these two 

expositions of phrenology, hold allegiance to 

that fantastical science, we shall only adhere so 
far to its jargon as to say he has no organ of 
causality at all, but in its place an organ which 
we are surprised to see has no name among 
their intellectual faculties, viz. the organ of easy 
belief, or gullibility.* We do not propose to go 
over all the smothering argument of Dr. Roget, 
who, after fully, fairly, and rather too favour- 
ably, stating the pretensions of phrenology and 
its advocates, puts an extinguisher upon both; 
nor even to follow the more popular reasoning, 
chiefly founded on anatomical principles, with 
which the able American lecturer performs the 
same office. It will be enough for us to cite 

a few passages which bear most strongly on 

prominent allegation of the phrenological school. 

Thus Dr. Roget :— 

‘We shall refrain from employing the wea- 
pons of ridicule against a system so vulnerable 
to its attacks, and which would have been so 
capable of affording Swift a new incident for the 
history of the philosophers of Laputa. The sim- 
ple exposition of the sandy foundation on which it 
has been built, of the flimsy materials of which it 
has been composed, and the loose mode in which 
they have been put together, will suffice to 


T am all yours, 


enable our readers to form their own conclusions 
as to the soundness and solidity of the edifice. 
It is, in the first place, obvious, that nothing 
like direct proof has been given that the presence 
of any particular part of the brain is essentially 
necessary to the carrying on of the operations of 
themind. The truth is, that there is not a single 
part of the encephalon which has not, in one case 
or other, been impaired, destroyed, or found de- 
fective, without any apparent change in the 
sensitive, intellectual, or moral faculties. Hal- 
ler has given us a copious collection of cases, 
which bear upon this point; and a singular 
catalogue has been made by Dr. Ferriar, who, 
in a paper in the fourth volume of the ¢ Man- 
chester Transactions,’ has selected many of 
Haller’s cases, with considerable additions from 
other authors. The evidence afforded from 
this mass of facts, taken conjointly, appears to 
us to be sufficient to overturn their fundamental 
proposition. This evidence is not impeached 
by the feeble attempts of Dr. Spurzheim to 
evade its force, by a general and vague imputa- 
tion of inaccuracy against the observers, or by 
having recourse to the principle of the duplicity 
of each of the cerebral organs; a principle of 
very dubious application, on a subject of so 
much uncertainty as the physiology of the 
brain. Poor, indeed, must be his resources, 
when we find him resorting to the following 
argument, in proof that the brain is the organ 
of thought, namely, that ‘ every one feels that 
he thinks by means of his brain.” We doubt 
much if any one has naturally that feeling. 
It requires, also, but a slight attention to per- 
ceive that the very ground-work on which 


LL LE TT RY Cm 
know enough of the minute history of the pro- 
gress of the mind of any individual to enable us 
to form a correct estimate of the relative power 
of these two elements, which have, in the 
formation of each respective faculty, combined 
their operations ? If it be true that an organ 
may be the*seat of a faculty varying in its 
activity according to the occasions which call it 
forth, by what physical criterion can we distin- 
guish the active from the dormant conditions of 
that organ? Unless we can draw, with pre- 
cision, these distinctions, it is evident that the 
ground of all cranioscopical observation is cut 
from under us. It way be, indeed, alleged, 
that, at all periods of life, and even after the 
bones of the skull are consolidated, the organs 
increase or diminish in size according to the 
exercise or disuse of the faculty associated with 
it, whether such change may have been brought 
about by voluntary training, or by the disci- 
pline of circumstances; and, certainly, if such 
| were the fact, our experience would repose 
jon a much surer basis than if the form of 
) the organs merely retained the stamp originally 
|impressed upon them by nature. But the hypo. 
| thesis that the cerebral organs acquire additional 
leleo by the exercise of their powers was po- 
a rejected as untenable by Dr. Spurzheim, 
|as we have heard him publicly declare; and it 
is, we believe, repudiated by the generality of 
phrenologists. We do not think it difficult to 
account for the progress which phrenology has 
made amongst the very numerous class of per- 
|sons who find in it a source of agreeable ocen- 
pation, giving exercise to their ingenuity in 
discovering striking coincidences, and grati- 





the whole of the subsequent reasoning proceeds, | fying their self-complacency by inspiring them 
namely, that the different faculties of the mind | with the fancy that they are penetrating far 
are exercised respectively by different portions | into the mystic regions of psychology. For the 
of the brain, is in no respect whatever esta-|last twenty or thirty years, various popular 
blished. The only arguments in its favour writers, and lecturers without number, have 
which bear the least plausibility, are derived | been displaying their powers of elocution, ex- 
from analogy. Now, analogy, in reasoning ercising their skill in the critical examination 
concerning the unknown operations of nature, | of developements, and expounding the doctrines 
is, at best, but slippery ground; and when of the new philosophy to wondering and ad- 
unsupported by any other kind of evidence, miring audiences. With all these advantages 
cannot lead to certain knowledge, far less con- and appliances to boot, the wonder seems to be, 
stitute the basis of an extensive system. The not that phrenology has met with the success 
utility of analogical deductions as to what takes of which so much boast is made, but that it has 
place in one department of nature, from our |not speedily gained the universal assent; for 
knowledge of what occurs in another, con-'had it been a real science, like that of che- 
sists chiefly in their affording indications of;mistry and other branches of natural philo- 
what may possibly happen, and thus direct- sophy, founded on uniform and unquestionable 
ing and stimulating our inquiries to the dis- | evidence, it could not have failed, by this time, 


covery of truth by the legitimate road of observa- 
tion and experiment. But to assume the ex- 


of being generally recognised as true. When 
|we consider that the present age is not one in 


istence of any such analogy as equivalent to a | which there is any lack of credulity, or in which 
positive proof, resulting from the evidence of |a doctrine is likely to be repudiated on the 
direct observation, is a gross violation of logic.| score of its novelty or its extravagance, we 
Yet it is upon assumptions of this kind that cannot but smile at the complaints of perse- 
Drs. Gall and Spurzheim have ventured to |cution uttered by the votaries of the system of 
found all the leading propositions of their doc-| Dr. Gall, and at the attempts they make to 
trine.” |set up a parallel between its reception in this 

And again: — country, in these times, and that which, two 

“There is this very remarkable peculiarity | centuries ago, attended the speculations of Ga- 
in the pursuit of phrenology, that the student |lileo, and subjected him to the tyrannous cog- 
is perplexed, not with the difficulties, but with /nisance of the Inquisition; or to establish an 
the facilities it affords for explaining every phe- |analogy between the dogmas of phrenology and 
nomenon. The pliability of its doctrines is.éx-|the discoveries of the circulation of the blood, 
emplified, not merely in the analysis of motives, | and of the analysis of light, which have immor- 





* We have, however, before us a pamphlet " 31), 
entitled, «« Strictures on Anti-Phrenolegy, fn Twoletters | 
‘© Macvey Napier, Esq. and P. M. Roget, M.D. ; being 
in Exposure of Dr. Roget’s Article in the Encyclo- 
Petia in which the writer replies to many of the! 

actor's Statements and arguments, and charges him 
With reprinting an obselete paper written about twenty 
Years ago, and long before the best proofs in favour of 
vhrenology had been brought forward. The reverend 
author treats the doctor very unceremoniously as a very 
Superficial person, and with only a low popular reput- 

in science, 


but, likewise, in the influence which we are 
allowed to ascribe to the habitual exercise or 
education of the faculties. The observed mag- 


talised the names of Harvey and of Newton.” 
From these grave and conclusive remarks, 
we turn to Dr. Sewall’s no less pungent ana- 


tomical inquiry. He gives us the phrenological 
map of the skull, with its thirty-four organs— 
namely, nine propensities, seventeen _ Senti- 
ments, and eight intellectual demonstrations — 
with “ language” in its eye, instead of its 
mouth, and ‘ weight ” on its nose, instead of 
its back, aud * combativeness ” behind its ear, 


nitudes of the respective organs indicate, not 
the acquired, but the natural powers, senti- 
ments, and propensities. Now, the character 
of the individual is the joint result of the force 
of natural endowments, and of the amount of 
moral and intellectual cultivation which has 
been bestowed upon them. But can we ever 
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instead of its fists. He then traces the history 
of phrenology, and inserts the phrenological 
definitions of the thirty-four existing organs, 
these having been increased from thirty-two, 
and new ones being propounded in addition to 
this very perfect and complete science; and 
thus concludes the first lecture :— 

*¢T must call your attention for a moment 
to another of the doctrines of phrenology, which 
should be understood, in order fully to appreci- 
ate the philosophy of the practical application 
of the science. I refer to what is called the 
natural language of the organs. The doctrine 
is, that the action of the phrenological organs 
tends to control the attitudes and movements of 
the body, as well as modify the expressions. 
That the actions of the body will be in longi- 
tudinal direction of the organs. For example : 
if the action of amativeness be strongly excited, 
and especially if the organ is large, the head 
will be thrown backward, because the base of 
the organ is situated in the lower and back 
part of the brain; and which is the reason, 
also, that lovers are prone to bring the back 
part of their heads in contact, when they 
approach each other.” 

This seems to us to be the oddest idea of the 
salutations of lovers that ever was propounded. 
Except Punch and Judy, we never witnessed 
any think like a knocking of the back of their 
heads together, beyond dos-d-dos-ing in a 
quadrille, where the most respectable distance 
is kept. Lips are much more likely to ap- 
proach each other in cases where ‘“ amative- 
ness” is strongly developed ! 

But leaving this fooling, Dr. Sewall proceeds 
to investigate “ how far the science is recon- 
cilable with the anatomical structure and 
organisation of the brain, the cranium, and 
others parts concerned.” 

Ani he says,—* I adopt this course from two 
considerations: Ist. From a belief that the 
anatomy of the parts concerned is the proper 
and only standard by which to ascertain its 
truth. 2d. That the metaphysical arguments 
on the subject, while they have been urged 
with great power, have too often been evaded, 
and the public mind has not been enlightened 
as to the real merits of phrenology by the 
usual methods of investigation. Even the lash 
of ridicule, under which it has generally been 
left to wither, has done but little in arresting 
its progress or exposing its errors. The 
ground which phrenologists assume the right 
to occupy is so extensive, and the outlets for 
retreat are so numerous, that it is difficult to 
present an objection to the science, which can- 
not, upon the common principles of reasoning, 
be plausibly evaded. A few examples will 
illustrate the idea which I wish to convey. If 
an individual has a large head, and his mental 
manifestations are unusually powerful, the case 
is brought forward as a proof of the truth of 
phrenology ; but if the manifestations are fee. 
ble, it is said that the great size of the head is 
the result of disease, or that the brain is not 
well organised, or that other circumstances 
have exerted its influence in diminishing its 
power. Ifa small head is connected with a 
powerful intellect, it only proves that the brain, 
though small, is well organised, and acts with 
uncommon energy. If an individual has a 
particular propensity strongly marked in his 
character, and there is no corresponding deve- 
lopement of the brain, it is said that the organ 
has not been thrown out by indulging its de- 
sires; but if there is a large developement of an 
organ, and no corresponding propensity, then it 
is contended that the germ of the propensity is 
there, but that it has been repressed by education, 


or other circumstances ; or it is found that some 
counteracting organ is fully developed which 
neutralises the first. For example: if the 
organ of covetousness is large, and the person 
has no uncommon love of gain, and the organ 
of benevolence is also large, it is urged that the 
action of the one neutralises that of the other. 
I have already mentioned that the tempera- 
ment also is supposed to perform an important 
part in modifying the action of the different 
organs, and for which all due allowance is to 
be made. When all these fail in furnishing a 
satisfactory explanation, another method, still 
more amusing, is sometimes resorted to in re- 
lieving phrenology from embarrassment. It 
may be illustrated by the following facts :— 
There is a celebrated divine now living in 
Scotland, equally distinguished for his amiable 
disposition, his gigantic powers of mind, and 
the great moral influence which he exerts upon 
the Christian world. This individual, it is 
said, has the organ of destructiveness very 
largely developed, and not having any counter- 
acting organ very large, it is contended by 
those who are acquainted with the fact, that 
he manifests his inherent disposition to murder, 
by his mighty efforts to destroy vice and break 
down systems of error. In this way he gra- 
tifies his propensity to shed blood. By arecent 
examination of the skull of the celebrated in- 
fidel, Voltaire, it is found that he had the 
organ of veneration developed to a very extra- 
ordinary degree. For him it is urged, that his 
veneration for the Deity was so great, his 
sensibility upon the subject of devotion so ex- 
quisite, that he became shocked and disgusted 
with the irreverence of even the most devout 
Christians, and that out of pure respect and 
veneration for the Deity, he attempted to ex- 
terminate the Christian religion from the earth. 
Other explanations, as much at variance with 
jtruth and common sense, are resorted to in 
carrying out the system.” 

The lecturer goes on to inquire :— 

“1. How far phrenology is sustained by the 
structure and organisation of the brain? 2. 
How far facts justify the opinion that there is 
an established relation between the volume of 
the brain and the powers of the mind? 3. 
How far it is possible to ascertain the volume 
of the brain in the living subject, by measure. 
ment or observation? 4. How far it is possible 
to ascertain the relative degree of developement 
of the different parts of the brain, by the 
examination of the living head ?” 

Among other things, he observes on the first 
point :— : 

‘“* The fact of the existence of the horizontal 
membrane, called the tentorium, separating 
the superior from the inferior part of the brain, 
as well as the arrangement of the lateral ven- 
tricles, the corpus callossum, the fornix, and 
other parts, clearly shew the absurdity of the 
idea of organs as described by phrenologists. 
The notion, then, of the division of the brain 
into phrenological organs, is entirely hypo- 
thetical ; is not sustained by dissection ; and is 
utterly inconsistent with its whole formation. 
These facts are perfectly well known, and are 
universally admitted by all anatomists.”’ 

On the second question, he says :— 

“Tt is proper to inquire whether, in speaking 
of the volume of the brain, its absolute or re- 
lative size is to be understood. If the former, 
then men of small stature must rank as inferior 
in intellectual power to men of large size; and 
phrenology has also to contend with the fact, 
that the whale, the elephant, and several other 
animals of the lower order, have a larger brain 
than man, while their intellect is inferior. If 





the relative size of the brain be intended, then 
it is necessary to know with what it is to be 
compared ; whether with the dimensions of the 
face, the size and length of the neck, with the 
size of the spinal marrow, the cerebral nerves, 
or with the volume of the whole body. Upon 
this point, phrenologists have not been explicit.” 

Certainly not, for they have not agreed upon 
any standard of any sort; and well may Dr, 
Sewall say :— 

*“‘ The doctrine, that man owes his intel. 
lectual superiority to an excess of brain, de. 
rives no support from his comparison with the 
lower animals; nor does it appear, from ob. 
servation, that this is the source of the di. 
versity of intellectual capacity which distin. 
guishes individuals of the human species from 
each other. Professor Warren, of Boston, who 
has probably enjoyed as great opportunities for 
dissecting the brains of literary and intellectual 
men of high grade, and of comparing these with 
the brains of men in the lower walks of life, as 
any anatomist of our country, if not of the age, 
says, as the result of his experience on this sub. 
ject, that in some instances it appeared that a 
large brain had been connected with superior 
mental powers, and that the reverse of this was 
true in about an equal number. One individual 
who was most distinguished for the variety and 
extent of his’ native talent, says Dr. Warren, 
had, it was ascertained after death, an uncom. 
monly small brain. I might accumulate tes. 
timony of this description to an almost unli. 
mited extent, but I will not detain you; and 
will only observe that, after a careful investiga. 
tion of the subject, I feel authorised to say, that 
the experience of eminent anatomists of all 
times and countries, who have paid attention to 
the subject, will be found in strict accordance 
with that of Dr, Warren.” 

The further inquiries depend so much for 
illustration on the plates, shewing the brain and 
cranium, the latter demonstrating cases of com. 
parative thickness anf thinness which would 
defy phrenological conjecture on the volume in 
the interior. In five of the skulls thus exhibited 


after nature, he states, that though “ Of the 
same dimensions, of 31°89, something more than 


one half. These experiments have been ex- 
tended to a great variety of crania, not here 
delineated ; which confirm the above estimate, 
and shew that the external dimensions of the 
skull furnish no indication of the amount of 
brain. I hold it, then, to be clearly established, 
that no phrenologist, however experienced, can, 
by an inspection of the living head, ascertain 
whether an individual has a skull of one inch, 
or one-eighth of an inch in thickness, nor whe- 
ther he has 56-22 ounces of brain in volume, or 
only 25°33 ounces. With the result of these 
experiments before you, gentlemen, I leave you 
to estimate the value of phrenology as a prac- 
tical science in determining the powers of the 
human intellect.” 

We conclude with some general extracts. _ 

“ While I admit that there is a difference 10 
the natural capacities of men, I am equally 
clear that this difference is utterly insignificant, 
compared with what is impressed upon the 
mind by circumstances. The influence of cli- 
mate, occupation, literature, science and the 
arts, commerce and war, civil and religious 1n- 
stitutions, the state of society and the modes of 
life, all exert a powerful influence upon the 
human intellect ; but, above all, it is the discl- 
pline of the mind which gives it power. The 
intellectual, like the physical functions, acquire 
strength by use; and he who would attain “ 
eminence, must subject himself to the habit 0 





long continued and close application to study, 
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to deep and systematic reflection, severe inves- 

tigation, and accurate analysis. These give a 
vigour to the mind that nature never imparts. 
But were it true that there is an established 
relation between the power of the mind and the 
volume of the brain, the fact would avail the 
practical phrenologist nothing, as he has no 
means of ascertaining the amount of brain in 
the living subject. . * - 

“If the brain be composed of a plurality of 
organs, as represented by the figured head, and 
each is the seat of a separate faculty, it neces- 
sarily follows that when any ene of these organs 
is injured or destroyed, its faculty must be 
injured or destroyed also. Yet in all the muti- 
lations of the brain to which man has been sub- 
jected for two thousand years, it appears that 
the records of surgery do not furnish a single 
well-authenticated case in which the loss of a 
particular faculty has happened according to the 
organ on which the injury was inflicted, while 
the other faculties remained unimpaired. * * 

“ For aught we know, the brain is a unit, 
and the whole organ concerned in each and every 
operation of the mind. ” ” i 

“An argument frequently urged in the sup- 
port of phrenology, is the success with which 
its principles have been applied to practice in 
distinguishing character. Dr. Gall himself, 
we are told, subjected his theory to the most 
rigid scrutiny, with triumphant success ; that, 
on several occasions, he was enabled to ascer- 
tain, by the developements of the head, the pre. 
cise crime for which multitudes had been con- 
victed and sent to prison. ‘To expose the ab- 
surdity of this argument it is only necessary to 
bring to view the fact, that men of the same 
natural propensities perpetrate different crimes 
when placed under different circumstances ; and 
that individuals of different, and even opposite 
tendencies, commit the same crimes when 
placed under circumstances which are similar, 
—nay, that men often perpetrate crimes to 
which they have no natural propensity, but a 
deep abhorrence, when strongly operated on by 
external influences. One man commits murder 
wantonly, and apparently from the natural 
cruelty of his disposition; another, that he 
may inherit a post of honour, or possess him- 
self of fortune ; and a third, to conceal another 
crime which he has already perpetrated. One 
individual steals from the mere motive of ac- 
quisition ; another that he may possess the 
means to gratify his sensual desires, or foster 
his pride or ambition ; while a third is impelled 
to the crime from extreme poverty. The his- 
tory of man, in every country and age, will 
shew that nine-tenths of all the outrages com- 
mitted are the consequence of defective educa- 
tion, bad example, vicious company, or other 
circumstances which attend the offender, rather 
than any inherent propensity to the crime per- 
petrated. How, preposterous, then, to look to 
the developements of the head as the measure 
of a man’s virtues and vices, or even to regard 
his known propensities and dispositions as the 
true index to the history of his life! Can any 
one who reflects upon the various circumstances 
of human life, the incidents which often con- 
trol man’s destinies, the temptations which 
assail him in different situations, believe, that 
of the four hundred and seventy culprits ex- 
amined by Dr. Gall at the fortress of Spandau, 
upon which so much stress has been laid, each 
was convicted of the precise crime for which he 
had the strongest propensity by nature? As 
well may we suppose that every one dies of the 
disease to which he has the strongest natural 
predisposition ; that because a man is predis- 
posed to apoplexy, he cannot die of fever, be 


| 
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buried in the ocean, or be struck down by the 
lightning of heaven ! sz = . 

“In the language of Napoleon, that great 
practical philosopher, whose knowledge of hu- 
man nature was one of his most wonderful 
attainments, I would say—‘ Nature does not 
reveal her secrets by external forms. She 
hides and does not expose her secrets. To pre- 
tend to seize or penetrate human character by 
so slight an index (as the developements of the 
head), is the part of a dupe or an impostor. 
The only way of knowing our fellow-creatures 
is to see them, to haunt them, to submit them 
to proof. We must study them long i* we 
wish not to be mistaken; we must judge of 
them by their actions. This is my opinion, 
and this has long been my guide.’ Beware, 
gentlemen, of that delusive science, which pre- 
tends to detect and mark the countless varie- 
ties of human character, and gauge and mea- 
sure the capacities of the human soul, by a 
graduated scale of brass ; a science which finds 
an apology for the vices and follies of mankind, 
in the forms bestowed upon them by a good and 
all-wise Creator. Let me caution you, also, to 
distrust its application to yourselves, as well as 
to others, and not to rely on any native endow- 
ments you may thereby be induced to attri- 
bute to yourselves, for the stations you may 
aspire to in life. What rank you shall hold 
among intellectual men depends on your own 
exertions. The mind, not less than the body, 
is susceptible of inconceivable improvement 
from the culture it receives. It is attention 
fixed on proper objects of pursuit; persever- 
ance that never wavers from its purpose; ap- 
plication, steady and constant; and not the 
prominences of the cranium, that constitute 
the most striking differences among men, and 
which will enable each of you, not only to attain, 
but to deserve, the highest distinctions and 
rewards.” 





Hore Viatice: the Author, “ Mela Britan- 
nicus.” 12mo. pp. 411. London, 1838. 
Printed for the Author. 

Tuis is a strange and incongruous volume, 
with a portion of ‘* Hore Juveniles” which did 
not merit publication, and an odd admixture of 
other things, in which learning and eccentricity 
appear to be equally displayed. From the mass 
on various topics we select almost the only 
matter which seems worthy of notice. 

“ The Alsian Festivals were to Rome what 
Greenwich Fair is to London. In the cor- 
respondence of Marcus Aurelius and his tutor, 
the Stoic Fronto, lately given to the literary 
world by Angelo Majo, I find two or three 
entertaining letters descriptive of the fair. 
‘ Can I,’ says Fronto to his imperial pupil, ‘ be 
ignorant that for four whole days you have 
given way to sport and relaxation of mind at 
Alsium? I doubt not that you have gone so 
well provided for the enjoyment of the fair at 
your marine villa, but that you should take a 
nap at midday; but that you should summon 
Niger to bring bovks to you ; and that, as soon 
as you feel an inclination for reading, you 
would polish your mind with Plautus, re- 
plenish it with Accius, console it with Lu- 
cretius, and inflame it with Ennius; that if 
he brought’ you Cicero’s speeches, you would 
listen to them; that you would now and then 
ramble on the retired beach, and even among 
the splashy marshes; that you would occa- 
sionally embark on a water-party, or listen on 
a fine day to the clamour of the boatswains and 
rowers; that you would then promote a power- 
ful perspiration at the baths; and that you 
would then celebrate a right royal banquet. 





A 
-+.++ Tell me then, I beg, my good Marcus, 
did you go to Alsium to hold a fast?..... 
Where is the bow that is always strung? The 
garden, always turned up by the spade, wants 
manure; without it, it will no longer produce 
herbs and vegetables. The soil, to be pro- 
ductive, must sometimes lie fallow. How did 
your ancestors act, whose energies, profiting by 
occasional relaxation, augmented the resources 
of Rome? Your great-grandfather, Trajan, a 
distinguished warrior, now and then delighted 
in plays; he was, moreover, a tolerably hard 
drinker; and yet, through his prowess, he gave 
occasion to the Roman people to drink to his 
health at the celebration of his triumphs. We 
know too that your grandfather, Hadrian, a 
shrewd and learned man, not merely desirous 
of ruling, but of perambulating the world, was 
much devoted both to vocal and instrumental 
music. He delighted also in excellent cheer. 
Your own father, so conspicuous for his mo- 
desty, temperance, and piety, occasionally vi« 
sited the wrestlers exercising ; he angled now 
and then; and had buffoons to amuse him. 
Not to mention Caius Cesar, the determined 
enemy of Cleopatra, or Augustus, Livia’s hus- 
band; can you imagine that Romulus, when he 
killed so many in close combat, and dedicated 
his spoils to Jupiter Feretrius, prepared himself 
for these expluits by a rigorous fast? By Jove, 
my friend, I cannot think that any one fasting 
ran away with the Sabine lasses. I say nothing 
of our venerable Numa, who passed a great part 
of his life in supervising profane sacrifices, in 
arranging dinners and suppers, and in esta- 
blishing fairs...... What think you of your 
own Chrysippus, who made himself a borachio 
daily ? And we may infer from the symposia, 
dialogues, and epistles, of Socrates, that he was 
a knowing and facetious mortal. You have,then, 
waged an eternal war against pleasure and ree 
laxation of all kinds. Beitso. But at least 
do not deprive yourself of necessary rest...... 
Do let sleep mark the limits of night from day; 
do take this my advice, whether you be inclined 
to treat it lightly or otherwise. I will now 
amuse you with an allegory, illustrative of this; 
and with the same gravity wherewith I penned 
the praises of Smoke and Dust. Why should 
I not devote the same enthusiasm to praising 
Sleep? I beg you to imagine two illustrious 
beings, Vesper and Lucifer, marking out each 
his respective limits, and that Sleep proposes to 
be the umpire ; both the disputants saying, that 
they are wronged by his interference. Accord- 
ing to tradition, Jupiter, when he created the 
world, and all that therein is, clave Time, with 
one blow, into two equal parts ; and one of these 
he invested with light, the other with darkness, 
consigning business to the first, and repose to 
the latter. Sleep was not yet born ; no mortals 
then closed their eyes ; instead of sleeping they 
only rested. By degrees, the ever-restless spirits 
of men devoted equally day and night to toil, 
but no stated time to repose. Soon after, it is 
said that Jove, when he had observed that 
quarrels and recognisances ceased at night, and 
that night itself put a stop, as yet, however, 
ill-defined, to human activity, came to the 
determination of naming one of his two brothers 
superintendent of night, and the time devoted 
to repose. Neptune, when summoned, objected 
his many and heavy maritime concerns, and 
that if called away by other duties, the waves 
would overwhelm the whole earth with its 
mountains—the winds let loose, would extirpate 
the crops and woods, and would shake all nature 
to her foundations. Old Pluto pleaded, that he 
had difficulties enough in keeping close and 
secure his infernal mansions ; that Acheron was 
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not easily banked up with separating dikes, from | 
the Stygian pools and marshes; that it was 
necessary for him to watch Cerberus, whose 
business it was to keep those ghosts at bay that 
might wish to regain the upper regions, with 
his triple gaping jaws and triple rows of fangs. 
Jupiter having put the question of the presi- 
dency to the other deities, remarked, that the 


ranked among the merchants. Notwithstand- 
ing the general scarcity which prevailed, good 
things of every kind were placed in abundance 
on the table. Famines and scarcities keep low 
company ; and never, as far as I have seen, are 
admitted tothe presence of governors, or heads of 
either states or provinces. Three things very 
particularly carried away my attention at the 


trouble of watching more or less repays itself ;| dinner:—first, the extremely free nature (to 
that Juno, for the most part, was busied by|use the very gentlest expression) of the con- 
night with women in labour; that Minerva, | versation which was adopted by the ladies, 
the patroness of the arts and artists, was gene-| young and old: it was such as to make me, 
rally disposed to be’vigilant; that Mars often | with my unsophisticated English feelings about 
changed the scenes of violence and treachery by | me, blush at every turn, although such modesty 
night ; and that Venus and Bacchus specially | whenever it was observed, caused a hearty 





patronised those who were night-watchers. | 
After further counsel, Jupiter determines on | 
creating Sleep ; he enrols him among the host | 
of heaven, assigns to him the supremacy over | 
night and repose, and consigns to him the keys | 
of the eyes. Jupiter also tempered with his | 
own hands the juices of various herbs, where-| 
with sleep should lull the hearts of mankind. 
The herbs of security and of pleasure were 
gathered from the celestial gardens; but from 
the gardens of Acheron the herb of death was 
plucked. From this he distilled a small drop, 
mixing it with the others, about as much in 
quantity as the tear that falls from a hypo- 
crite’s eye. ‘ Sprinkle this,’ he said, ‘ over the 
eyelids of men ; all who have had their eyelids 
moistened therewith will fall down, and remain 
immovable; but never fear, for they will still 
live, and presently rise, when they shall have 
awaked.’ Jupiter moreover affixed wings to 
sleep, not like the ankle-pinions of Mercury, 
but braced, like those of Cupid, to the shoulder. 
* You have no business,’ cried he to Sleep, ‘ to 
rush upon the human eyelids with the noise of 
a troop of horse, or with the frequent flappings 
of a pigeon’s wings; but you ought to glide 
smoothly, and win thereto your noiseless way, 
after the manner of swallows.’ Moreover, to 
the intent that Sleep should be sweeter to man, 
he provides that pleasant dreams should be fre. 
quently his companions ; so that one should see 
in imagination what pleases him most — that 
the applauder should face the dreaming actor, 
the dreaming flute-player, and the driving cha- 
rioteer; that military men should conquer in 
their visions, and generals triumph in theirs ; 
and that dreams should restore travellers to 
their homes. And for the most part these 
dreams are foretokens of the truth.—I am, 
therefore, of opinion, my dear Marcus, if you 
have any need of dreams of this nature, that 
you will court Sleep, at least for so long as may 
he necessary for you to realise, when awake, 
yonr nocturnal visions.’ The above is the best 
and the least mutilated of the letters that 
passed between Fronto and his illustrious pupil, 
on the subject of the Alsian Festivals.” 





Robertsons’ Letters on Paraguay. 
(Fifth notice : conclusion.) 
A voucn of manners at Santa Fé is in keep- 
ing with the bathing in common. Mr. R. 
Says — 

“A short time before we were ready to de- 
part, the governor invited Mr, Postlethwaite 
and myself to a grand dinner; and many of 
the fashionables of Santa Fé were asked to 
meet us. About thirty to forty guests sat 
down at table, in the large ill-furnished dining- 
room of the government-house. We had mili- 
tary men, lawyers, a padre or two, doctors and 
merchants, with several of their cara sposas, 
and as many of their daughters. Don Fran- 
cisco Candioti was a distinguished personage at 
this convite or banquet, and his nephew Aldav 





laugh. The next thing that surprised and 
pleased me was the great facility which all the 
gentlemen present possessed in producing im- 
provvisatore verses. Almost all the toasts were 
thus given, and with a readiness, a precision, 
and often an elegance, which quite astonished 
me. I found the talent afterwards to be gene- 
ral throughout South America, as it is, I be- 
believe, in Italy and Spain. The third South 
American custom (and this one confounded me), 
was that of the guests pelting each other at table 
with pelotitas, or bread-balls, of the size of a 
pea. They threw them off with the middle 
finger and thumb, with generally unerring aim, 
and in such prodigious numbers, that the floor 
was literally invisible in many parts of the 
room. All at table, without a single exception, 
mixed in the fun, and with increasing eager- 
ness as it advanced. I have very often since 
seen the same thing, but never to such an ex- 
traordinary extent as at the governor of Santa 
Fé's table. A great quantity of wine was 
drunk during the dinner, which, with the 
dessert and the battle of the pelotitas, lasted 
from three till seven o'clock. All this time 
the ladies remained in the dining-room. A 
great deal of what we now term skylarking 
took place,—romping and other freaks ; till at 
last some of the most excited with wine pro- 
ceeded to acts of indecorum, which, even in that 
latitudinarian country, could not be tolerated. 
We therefore moved to the salon, where an ex- 
cellent band of military music was placed. 
Dancing was kept up till twelve o'clock ; and 
that, though just the hour at which our dancing 
begins, is a very late one for the Santa Fécinos 
at which to close the hilarity of their day.” 

The following description of the Parané, 
which the writer ascended, is picturesque. 

“ The Parand is one continued line of beauti- 
ful scenery from its source toitsmouth. From 
Santa Fé to Corrientes, the part of it which at 
this time I traversed, the most striking feature 
of that scenery is decidedly the islands of the 
river. They are really innumerable. During 
the whole of our voyage, I cannot recollect one 
place where we had the Gran Chaco on one 
side, and Entrerios or Corrientes on the other, 
with a clear stream between. All the way up 
we found islands of every form and size inter- 
posing themselves between the two river bor- 
ders. There is not only a succession of these 
islands, but they lie abreast of each other ; 
some in long narrow strips, running parallel 
with two or three others of smaller dimensions, 
and some commencing opposite the middle of a 
succeeding island, and terminating opposite 
the centre of another. Thus we were always 
hemmed in by an endless and intricate chain of 
islands and islets; the channel sometimes 
finding its devious way through their wind- 
ings, sometimes going to the west, and anon 
returning to the east side of the river. The 


islands are diversified, verdant, umbrageous, 
The trees on them are generally 


beautiful. 





small, but almost all evergreens ; the flowering 
shrubs and wild flowers luxuriate in every 
corner; while the endless variety of creepers, 
or more properly of climbers, ascending to the 
tops of the larger trees, and thence gracefully 
throwing out their flowers, which remain 
pendent in the air, contribute greatly to the 
beauty of their water-girt abodes. I found 
many varieties, also, of the air-plant, at once the 
most delicate and fragrant of the floral tribe. 
Most of the islands are very low, and many 
of the smaller ones marshy. With very few 
exceptions, they ‘are inundated during the 
height of the periodical rise of the river. This 
of course renders them uninhabitable by man, 
but they are the abode of all the wild animals 
and of the various feathered tribes peculiar to 
the country. The tiger (or ounce), the lion 
(the puma), the cayman, a great variety of the 
monkey race, with squirrels, and other small 
animals, are to be found in abundance in these 
islands; while all the birds, mentioned in a 
former letter, common to this country and to 
Paraguay, every where met my view as we 
sailed along, and more particularly when the 
channel wound its way through the clustering 
islands. When these are laid under water by 
the swelling of the Parana, it frequently hap- 
pens that large portions of the islands get 
detached from their main body, and float down 
the river. The thick and strong interlacing of 
the roots of the vegetable matter thus detached, 
keeps the whole bed together; so that the 
camelotes (that is the name given to them) 
descend the stream for many leagues. Some- 
times a tiger or lion, not unfrequently two or 
three, are on these camelotes when they break 
off from their parent island; and the animals 
in such cases seem always terror-stricken on 
their floating habitation. We saw one tiger 
thus situated, but at a considerable distance. 
Although we fired at him he did not move, 
afraid, seemingly, to leave the spot on which he 
stood fixed. It isa historical fact, that many 
years ago, such a camelote as I now describe 
carried three tigers with it down to the vicinity 
of Montevideo. They entered the town at day- 
break. A pulpero, or vender of spirits, happened 
to have opened his door at this early hour, and 
to be engaged in some business behind his 
counter which kept him stooping down for some 
time. On rising up, one of the tigers which 
had entered, sprang upon him. I do not recol- 
lect if his, or any other life was lost, but several 
people were lacerated before the three tigers 
were destroyed.” : 

But we must end as we began, with some. 
though later notices of the famous Dr. Francia, 
who now mounted to that supreme power 0. 
which death alone has so recently deprived him. 
When Mr. Robertson had obtained leave he 
(Francia, then consul) invited him to an audi- 
ence, where, after expressing a desire to cultivate 
a direct commercial intercourse with Englan¢, 
we read :— 

“ At this point of his oration the consul ros 
with great emotion, but evident delight, fror 
his chair, and calling to the sentinel at the door 
desired him to order in the serjeant of the 
guard. On appearance of this person the dot 
tor gave him a significant arfd peremptory lool, 
and told him emphatically to bring ‘ that 
The serjeant withdrew, and in less than thre 
minutes returned with four grenadiers at 5 
back, bearing to my astonishment, among thea, 
a large hide package of tobacco of two hundred 
weight, a bale of Paraguay tea of similar d- 
mensions and exterior, a demi-john of Paragwy 
spirits, a large loaf of sugar, and several bundles 
of cigars, tied and ornamented with vari 
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fillets. Last of all, came an old negress with | the House of Commons, to treat questions even| The Seraphim, and other Poems. By Eliza. 


some beautiful specimens of embroidered cloth |so important as this, with levity or disregard. | 
made from Paraguay cotton, and used there by | Present yourself,’ continued he, ‘ at the bar of | 
the luxurious as hand-towels and shaving-| the house, and there deliver my message, as of 


beth B. Barrett, author of a Translation of 
the ‘* Prometheus Bound,” &c. 12mo. pp. 
360. London, 1838. Saunders and Otley. 


cloths. I thought this very kind and consider-| old the ambassadors of independent states deli- | Ai THOUGH this volume contains much delight- 
ate; for though I could not but wonder at the | vered theirs to the senate of Rome. According} ful poetry, still we cannot let it pass without 


somewhat barbarian ostentation in the mode of 


to the reception which they shall give to you, |censuring the many antiquated and affected 


making the present, yet I never doubted that | one of their countrymen, and above the suspi- | phrases with which it abounds. Our authoress 
the accumulative native productions, now | cion, therefore, of being a witness in my favour, |seems to have modelled herself upon the very 


arranged in order before me, were intended 
as a parting manifestation of the consul’s re- 
gard. Judge, then, of my surprise (you will 
see it cannot bear the name of disappointment), 
when, after ordering his soldiers and the 
negress out of ‘the room with a ‘ vayanse’ 
(begone), he broke forth in the following 
strain :—** Senor Don Juan, these are but a few 
specimens of the rich productions of this soil, 
and of the industry and ingenuity ofits inhabit- 
ants. I have taken some pains to furnish you 
with the best samples which the country affords 
of the different articles in their respective kinds ; 
and for this reason: you are now going to 
England; you know what a country this is, 
and what aman Iam. You know to what an 
unlimited extent these productions can be 
reared in this paradise, I may call it, of the 
world. Now, without entering upon the dis- 
cussion, as to whether this continent is ripe for 
popular institutions (you know, I think it is 
not), it cannot be denied that, in an old and 
civilised country like Britian, where these in- 
stitutions have gradually and practically (not 
theoretically) superseded forms of government 
originally feudal, till they have forced them- 
selves upon legislative notice, in a ratio propor- 
tioned to the growing education of the majority, 
they are those best adapted to secure the great- 
ness and stability of a nation, and that Eng- 
land is a great nation, and that its peo- 
ple are knit together as one man, upon all 
questions of momentous national concern, is 
undeniable. Now, I desire that as soon as 
you get to London, you will present your- 
self to the House of Commons, take with 
you these samples of the productions of Pa- 
raguay ; request an audience at the bar; 
and inform the assembly that you are de- 
puted by Don Gaspar Rodriguez de Fran- 
cia, consul of the republic of Paraguay, to 
lay before it these specimens of the rich pro- 
ductions of that country. Tell them I have 
authorised you to say that I invite England 
to a political and commercial intercourse with 
me ; and that I am ready and anxious to receive 
in my capital, and with all the deference due 
to diplomatic intercourse between civilised 
states, a minister from the curt of St. James’s ; 
T also will appoint to that court an envoy of my 
own. Such a treaty of commerce and political 
alliance may then be framed, as shall comport at 
once with the dignity and interests of the great 
empire of England, and with those of the rising 
state which I now rule. Paraguay will be the 
first republic of South America, as Great Britain 
is already the first of European nations. The 
alliance seems, therefore, natural; and how 
beneficial for the European state, you, Sefior 
Don Juan, can fully elucidate and explain.’ 
Such were the terms, and almost the words, in 
which Francia delivered himself of his views and 
aspirations in reference to an alliance with Great 
Britain. I stood, as you may imagine, aghast 
at the idea of being appointed a minister ple- 
hipotentiary, not to the court of St. James’s, 
but to the House of Commons. I was charged 
especially not to take a private interview with 
the head of the executive: ‘ For,’ said Francia, 
‘1 know well how apt great men in England 


shall be the reception (acogimiento) which I| worst portion of Keats and Tennyson, in 
will extend to their ambassador to this republic.’ |labouring for outlandish compound words, 
Never in my life was I more puzzled how to! picking up obsolete phrases, and accenting 
act, or what to say. ‘I'o refuse the Quixotic every unnecessary syllable. Then we have 
mission, and thus incur at once the consul’s dis- | such expressions as ‘+ a low shadowy laughter,” 
pleasure, and draw down upon my own devoted | ‘‘ the night is in her hair,” ‘ ranks of solem- 
head the ruinous consequences of it, was an | nities,” *‘ the silentnesses,” ‘* putting thunder- 


alternative too horrible to be thought of. The) 
only other was acquiescence ; and to this I came, 
in spite of the strong sense of the ludicrous | 
which pressed itself upon me, as I drew a picture | 
of myself forcing my way to the bar of the 
House of Commons ; overpowering, with halt. | 
a-dozen porters, the Usher of the Black Rod ; | 
and delivering, in spite of remonstrance and re- | 
sistance, at once my hide-bound bales of Para- 
guay merchandise, and the oration, verbatim, 
of the first consul. But Assumption was a great 
distance from St. Stephen’s. I therefore bowed 
assent to Doctor Francia’s proposition, and 
trusted to the chapter of accidents for providing 
me, when the time should come, with a suitable 
apology for having been unable to get into the| 
predicament which he had so graciously pre- | 
pared for me. _ ° * 
“¢ Francia’s father, as alleged by himself, was 
a Frenchman ; but generally believed to be a 
Portuguese, who, having emigrated to Brazil, 
had gone to the interior and ultimately settled 
in the Misiones of Paraguay. Here he married 
a Creole, by whom he had a pretty large family. 
José Gaspar was his first son, and was born 
about the year 1758. ° a * 
“ He was (says our author) vindictive, cruel, 
relentless, from the very commencement of his 
career.* Two or three anecdotes of the earlier 
part of it will fully illustrate the truth of this 
assertion. Many years before Francia became 
a public man, he quarrelled with his father, 
though I believe the latter was in the wrong. 
They spoke not, met not for years; at length 
the father was laid on his death-bed ; and before 
rendering up his great and final account, he 
earnestly desired to be at peace with his son 
Jost Gaspar. This was intimated to the latter, 
but he refused the proffered reconciliation. 
The old man’s illness was increased bv the ob- 
duracy of his son, and indeed he shewed a horror 
of quitting the world without mutual forgive- 
ness taking place. He conceived his soul to be 
endangered by remaining at enmity with his 
first-born. Again, a few hours before he 
breathed his last, he got some of Francia’s 
relatives to go to him, and implore him to 
receive the dying benediction of his father. He 
refused: they told him his father believed his 
soul could not reach heaven unless it departed 
in peace with his son. Human nature shudders 
at the final answer which that son returned :— 
* Then tell my father that I care not if his soul 
descend to hell.? The old man died almost 
raving, and calling for his son José Gaspar.” 
Well, he also has completed his earthly 
career; and we have nothing more to say of 
him, except that we shall look with anticipations 
of pleasure to the additional volume relating to 
him and his country, promised by our very 
agreeable authors. 


* The newspapers have questioned Francia’s death. 





are, unless under the fear of responsibility to 


questions,’ “* mournful as a star,” eyes that 
*€ gaze most starry kind,” &c. &c. Now we 
object to such expressions as these, a few of 
them may be looked over, and in many in- 
stances the author has struck out several new 
and beautiful epithets, such as we have never 
before seen surpassed, but we do think that her 
coinages are sometimes too mysterious. Besides, 
she has no need to have recourse to the worst 
examples of this school of poetry, for she has 
that within her soul which is far above all 
forced and false art. Her poetry is of a very 
high order, and, in numerous instances, will bear 
comparison with the best portions of Shelley. 
But she also seems to have caught that wild, 
dreamy spirit, which too prominently pervades 
the writings of that author. We know no 
modern writer in whose works we could point 
out so many imperfections as in Miss Bar- 
rett’s: neither do we know one possessing more 
genuine excellences ;, there is a feeling and a 
flow of true poetry in her pages that seem to 
know no bounds; heart and soul are borne away 
by her power; she showers down her wealth of 
song without let or hinderance ; and it is only 
the cold, experienced critic, that will dwell upon 
what she herself might poetically call her 
‘* beautiful errors.’”’ We are late in the field 
with our remarks, but from us they come in 
sincerity ; her works need no praise, all she 
requires is a little honest censure, to make her 
one of the bright literary ornaments of the 
present day. We have only to accompany these 
observations with the following extract, which 
ueeds not a word of commendation. 

«« My dream is of an island place 

The distant seas are folding ; 
And over which, the only watch 
‘Those trooped stars are holding. 
Those bright still stars! they need not seem 
Brighter or stiller in my dream! 


Hills questioning the heavens for light— 
Ravines too deep to scan! 

As if the wild earth mimicked there 
The wilder heart of man : 

Only it shall be greener far 

And gladder than hearts ever are. 


More like, perhaps, some mount sublime 
Of starry paradise, 

Disrupted to a hundred hills, 
In falling from the skies— 

Bringing within it, all the roots 

Of heavenly trees, and flowers, and fruits. 


For saving where yon spectral heights 
Denude their rocky whiteness, 
Or ragged fissures, miser-like, 
Hoard up some fountain brightness— 
(And e’en in them—stoop down and hear— 
Leaf sounds with water in your ear !) 


Around, above, the plumed trees 
Their gracious shadows throw ; 

Through whose clear fruit and blossoming, 
Whene’er the sun may go, 

The ground beneath he deeply stains, 

As shining through cathedral panes, 


But little needs the ground beneath, 
That shining from above her, 

When many Pleiades of flowers 
(Not one lost) star her over : 

The rays of their unnumbered hues 





Where the government is so close, non nostrum—Hd. L. G- 


Being refracted by the dews, 
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Wi led plants, that boldly drink 
rteatel rcs eh 


3 

Shut bells, all heavy with delight, 
Whose faces ward lie— 

T cannot count them: but between, 

Is room for grass, and mosses green, 


And rapid brooks, that bear all hues 
Reflected in disorder ; 


Or, gathering up their silver lengths 

Beside their winding border, 
Sleep, haunted through the slumber hidden 
By lilies white as dreams in Eden. 


Nor think each arched tree with each 
Too closely interlaces, 

T’ admit of vistas opening broad, 
And sweet sun-basking places, 

a whose sward the antlered deer 

View their own image long and clear. 


Unless they fainer would behold 
That image on the seas, 
Whene’er's a way through shelving rocks 
And over-branching trees, 
Whose doves from half-closed lids espy 
The green and purple fish go by. 


One mateless dove is answering 
The water every minute, 

Thinking such music could not be 
Without his cooing in it! 

So softly doth earth’s beauty round 

Infuse itself in ocean's sound. 


yen in love bounds forwarder 

© meet the bounding waves ! 

Beside them is the home for me, 
Within the coral caves — * 

And near me two or three may dwell 

Whom dreams fantastic please as well. 


a winding caverns! not uncleft 

n all their sparry ceilings; 

Through which may shine the earnest stars 
In prophet-like revealings, 

And down their slanted glory, move 

Scents from the flowers that grow above.” 





plate of anchovy and onions, made into a salad, 
and sippets of toast softened with a kind of 
fasting sauce. My mind was so occupied with 
what I had seen that I slept but little. Though 
I had made a small present to the church, yet 
in the morning I was revolving in my mind 
whether I should not give four or five piastres 
to the lay-brother for the poor ; though by no 
means parsimonious, I was hesitating, my heart. 
strings were beginning to contract like a closing 
purse ; at this time I held in my hand a paper 
containing seven of those spanglelike five- 
piastre gold pieces—the insinuation ‘spare thy- 
self,’ had prevailed, and I was about to put them 
up; a casual shuffle scattered them on the floor 
—no one was present —TI collected six —the 
seventh five-piastre piece I never recovered— 
it was the exact sum I was dubious about 
giving. Had this trifling incident occurred 
any where but at Nazareth, it might have 
passed unheeded, but at Nazareth it needs must 
be remarkable.” 
Jam satis. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
Sketches and Essays. By W. Hazlitt. Pp. 361. 
London, 1838, Templeman. 

THEsE contributions to various periodicals are 
now, for the first time, collected by the son of 
the writer, and form an excellent companion to 
the ‘Table Talk.” They exhibit Hazlitt’s 
well-known talent, causticity and antithetical 
smartness, on a number of popular subjects. 
Travels in Town. By the Author of “ Random 

Recollections,” &c. 2 vols. 12mo. Lon- 





Narrative of a Voyage from Liverpool to Alex- 
andria, &c. &c., and a Pedestrian Journey | 
to Beirout, Jerusalem, &c. fe. in 1836-7. | 
By the Rev. N. Burton, LL.D.  12mo.| 
pp. 335. Dublin, 1838. Yates; Curry and | 
Co.; Tims; O'Gorman. | 

Mr. Burton seems to be a very eccentric | 

person, and his travels are as odd as himself. | 

His descriptions are often ludicrous beyond | 

belief (see page 12) and altogether unquotable ; 

but we copy a few bits to shew that he is not 
without curiosity. 

‘* An extraordinary female resides at present | 
with the missionaries ; she has come from 
America, and purposes going to Jerusalem ; 
her name is Livermore. She supposes that she 
is to be one of the witnesses,* and the Rev 
Mr. Wolfe the other, and that they are to be 
slain in Jerusalem. I did not see her in any 
of my visits to the missionaries; she confines 
herself to her room, and I understand since 
has given them a great deal of trouble: they 
dismissed her at length, and she has returned 
to America: her wild speculations have, of 
course, failed. * - = 

“ At first I supposed the name of this place 
was Ballad, but I afterwards learned that Bal- 
lad signifies a town; which, by the by, is 
another instance of the similarity of the Irish 
to the Orientals; for it is well known that 
Bally, which is nearly the same, means town 
in Irish. ® @ ad 

“¢ There are fifteen Latin monks in the con- 
vent of Nazareth, eight of whom are priests, 
the rest lay-brothers—the father guardiano is a 
Spaniard ; in the evening there was a procession 
in honour of Ferdinand, king of Naples; all 
the altars in the church were visited by the 
officiating priest, with incense and hymns; I 
kept close to the extraordinary pillar in the little 
casa of the Conception, and could think of no. 
thing else. When I retired to my apartment, 
an humble and pious lay-brother brought me a 





* “ Rey, chap. xi, verse 3.” 





don, 1838. Saunders and Otley. 

ANOTHER work by one of the most indefa- 
tigable of penmen, who bids fair to exhaust the 
great metropolis itself, and all which it inherits, 
if he does not exhaust the public first. These 
volumes describe, after the writer’s manner, the 
streets of London, the Park, Tattersall’s and 
the turf, Downing Street, ministers and their 
offices, the British Museum, newsmen, pub- 
lishers, the post-office, and religious sects. 
Where we have dipped we have found, as 
usual, incorrect statements and lack of inform- 
ation; but the general outside accounts well 
enough, and a good deal of matter got together 
which may entertain parties unacquainted with 
town. 

Physical Geography. By T. S. Traill, M.D. 
F.R.S.E., &c. 12mo. pp. 290, Edinburgh, 
1838. Black. 

Tus able essay, which has appeared in the 
seventh edition of the “ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica,” is, per se, a performance which we 
would warmly recommend to all who desire to 
obtain a comprehensive view of physical geo. 
graphy, and enable themselves to generalise the 
knowledge of its great and prominent features ; 
the distribution of land and sea; the arrange- 
ment of solid and liquid materials, of which the 
surface of our globe is composed ; its planetary 
aspects; and the limits assigned to plants, 
animals, and the different races of man. On 
all these subjects it is an excellent authority. 


The Elements of Materia Medica. Part I. 
Containing the General Action and Classifi- 
cation of Medicines,and the Mineral Materia 
Medica. By Jonathan Pereira, F.R.S. and 
LS. &c. &e. 8vo. pp. 559. London, 1838. 
Longman and Co, 

Tuts is an ample and excellent exposition, and, 

in addition to the common features of such a 

work, is, in our opinion, much enhanced in 

value, by its embracing the natural history and 
chemical properties of the multitude of articles 
employed in medicine. Altogether, it seems to 





us to be a very complete performance, and 
generally to have consulted the latest author- 
ities ; so that the medical student could hardly 
have a surer or better guide. 


Historical Sketch of the Rise, Progress, and 
Decline of the Reformation in Poland, and of 
the Influence and Moral, Literary and Poli- 
tical. By Count Valerian Krasinski. 2 vols. 
8vo. pp. 415. Vol. I, London, 1838. For 
the Author; Murray ; Ridgway ; Hatchard ; 
Nisbett; Hamilton and Adams ; Wilczew- 
ski. 

Tuis is a work of much religious interest, and 

traces the events connected with the reformation 

in Poland from the time of Luther to the death 
of Sigismund Augustus. The early Slavonian 
traditions, the labours of John Laski, better 
known to readers as Alasco, the struggles of the 

Romish church, the multiplication of sects, and 

other matters connected with these important 

changes, are all described in a clear and unex. 
ceptionable manner. 

Beauty's Mirror ; a Companion to the Toilet, &c. Pp. 124. 
(London, C. and P. Mudie.) — One of those little books 
which contain a good deal of useful information and 
advice touching the carriage, complexion, care of the 
teeth, &c. &c,, and which, being consulted, often induce 


habits of personal attention, essential alike to health and 
a rance, 

‘ rictures on a Life of William Wilberforce, by his Sons, 
§c., by Thomas Clarkson, M.A. &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 136, 
(London, pee ome and Co.)—This is, and, apparently, a 
well supported reclamation on the part of Mr. Clarkson, 
against the honour of originating the question for the 
abolition of the slave-trade being —— to Mr. Wilber- 
force, seeing that it was due to himself, Mr. C. takes the 
biographers severely to task for the manner in which we | 
speak of and treathim. There is something of the ‘* Shall 
it be we?” of the organ-blower in the controversy; but 
whether it be granted to Mr. Clarkson that he « engaged 
Mr. Wilberforce in the cause,” or ** introduced the cause 
to him,” it seems to us to be alike indifferent to the point 
that he was distinctly the first in the field. 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
DR. HELFER’S RESEARCHES. 
Tue following report of Dr. Helfer’s most 
recent discoveries on the Tenasserim Coast will 
be acceptable at a period when affairs in that 
quarter attract the public regards :—* I ascend. 
ed the Attaran River in a south-east direction, 
until the rapids prevented a further progress. 
I stretched, then, inland towards the great east- 
ern range; and, after passing twelve days 
through a never-visited country, I arrived at 
the Mixcli-Tshaung. Thence I made an ex- 
cursion to the celebrated pass, ‘The Three 
Pagodas,’ leading into Siam and Went; re- 
turned from this towards Ye. Owing to the 
circumstance that the only guide whom I could 
procure missed the road, we were all placed in 
great difficulties. We wandered seven days in 
the wilds, after having exhausted all our 
provisions, almest on the point of starvation, 
until we came finally among men,—keeping 
constantly a westerly direction, and reached 
Ye, not having seen any human _ habita- 
tion for the space of five weeks. At Ye I 
stopped, making excursions in the interior to- 
wards the east; and afterwards directed my 
course towards Tavoy, deviating from the only 
road, either towards the sea-shore, or the high 
mountains to the east; examined, after this, 
the Huize basin, and the principal of the 
eighteen small rivers, which form the Huize 
bay, and arrived, the 18th of January, at 
Tavoy. The examination of the neighbour- 
hood of this town was my next occupation, and, 
after having completed it, I penetrated again 
towards the east, crossing the triple chain of 
mountains which separate the high table-lands 
towards Siam from the alluvial plains near the 
sea. After twelve days’ absence, I was obliged to 








return to Tavoy by the same pass through 
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which I arrived there. Hence I intend to 
continue my exploration to-morrow towards 
Mergui. The chief discoveries and results of 
the examination of this part of the provinces are, 
briefly, the following, respecting — I. Animal 
productions. 1. The number of elephants is so 
great towards the uninhabited and unclaimed 
regions of the east, that a considerable quantity 
of ivory would be procurable if the Burmese 
could be induced to exert themselves. The 
little trade which is carried on, is effected by 
Shan hunters from Cirmic, who come even so 
far as Tavoy. 2. The number of rhinoceroses 
is equally considerable; and the trade with 
their horns is still more lucrative than ivory. 
It is exported into China, where it is considered 
an invaluable medicine, and sold at very high 
prices. 3. A small trade is carried on with 
the skins of a bird belonging to the genus 
Alieds (kingfisher), which are also exported 
into China, and sold very dear. 4. The quan- 
tity of wax on the banks of the river is very 
great, but little collected. Another species of 
bee forms, instead of wax, a kindof balsamic gum 
resin, which, when dissolved, yields a substance 
resembling refined turpentine. A third species 
of bee builds the entrance to their nest from a 
substance which yields a fine varnish, and 
which I suspect to be the same known in trade 
under the name of Dammer varnish; and 
which has been hitherto considered a vege- 
table production. —II. Vegetable productions. 
1. Timber. —I visited the most extensive teak 
forests, situated on the banks of the Attaran 
and its tributaries. They are still rich in this 
valuable timber. The mode in which they are 
managed by their temporary occupants, is detri- 
mental; and a general registration, superin- 
tendence, protection, and care, for their multi- 
plication, merits the greatest attention of the 
supreme government toinsure aconstant supply, 
and to satisfy the increasing demand, being, till 
now, the chief source of the present prosperity 
of Moulmein. ~The quantity of other very 
superior timber in these now visited parts of 
the provinces, is equally unlimited, as in the 
north ; and there are several qualities of wood, 
perhaps surpassing teak, but not known. There 
are several kinds of wood applicable to the finer 
works of carpentry; and the khigin, occur- 
ting near Ye, resembles mahogany. 2. I 
passed through the district, rich in wood oil- 
trees. The substance which this tree yields 
(not an oil, but a varnish) is now wasted only 
for the manufacture of torches, but can be, if 
refined, a substitute for other costly varnishes. 
It can be got in the greatest quantity. 3. The 
common tyhee-zee, or black Siamese varnish, 
is much more abundant here than in Amherst 
and Ye province. It yields an impenetrable 
coating upon metal and wood, but is not 
known beyond the country. Its great cheap- 
ness would render it a very good covering for 
ships, cannons, &c. 4. There are some more 
trees yielding gum resins, resembling copal, in 
the southern parts. The thingan tree yields 
8 frankincense resembling the Arabian. A 
species of dragon-blood is common in the in- 
terior. 5. The number of plants yielding 
caoutchouc amounts to fifteen. 6. Some spe- 
cies of mangrove-trees, growing in infinite 
numbers on the sea-shore, contain in their 
bark an astringent matter, valuable for tanning. 
7. Among the dyes, I found two new species of 
indigo, grown by the natives. The Carcers have 
also a substitute for Campeachy wood; the 
Nibe tyco-tree, whose wood yields a durable 
red colour, in conjunction with chalks, grows 
spontaneously in the Tavoy district ; so also does 
bixa orellana, yielding yellow, and not uncom- 








mon. ILI. Mineral productions.—1. The coun-|ment and an adequate remuneration. 


try from Ye to Tavoy abounds in iron ores: I 
marked twenty-two places where it occurs, and 
where I found good ores fit for working. The 
best of all, however, is at one hour’s distance 
from Tavoy, where I discovered an entire hill 
composed of spicular iron ore. Not far from 
this is a mount protruding above the surface, 
composed of loadstone or magnetic iron. 2. I 
also visited the tin districts. Tin is to be 
got in great abundance over a space of sixty 
miles in length from Kalee-Aung to Tawi- 
biauk. It occurs on the foot of the great range 
running from north to south on its eastern 
side, in stream-works yielding pure oxide soil 
tin of sand corns,* or larger grains mixed with 
the débris of former ages. Tin is through- 
out this district disseminated, and the soil 
contains, in some parts on the surface, seven | 
per cent of oxide. I have been sending a box) 
with iron, and ten specimens, to Mr. James, 
Prinsep, in Calcutta. The iron mines close to 
Tavoy, and the tin mines, deserve the parti- 
cular attention of the supreme government. 
Though I have not yet been so happy as to dis- 
cover coal, this deficiency seems to be no ob- 
stacle to the working of these mines. The 
above-mentioned iron beds are twenty-four mi- 
nutes distant from the Tavoy river, which 
is there accessible to vessels of hundred tons 
burden. Wood is on both banks in unlimited | 
quantity, and could be brought to the water- | 
side (where the furnaces ought to be esta-! 
blished, undoubtedly), at a cheaper rate than 
coal, if it must be brought from some distance. 
The tin ores are situated close to small streams, 
supplying water throughout the year, and 
which could easily be directed to the place 
where the tin lies, and where the washing 
on a large scale would be carried on upon 
inclined planes. As the tin is to be found 
on the surface, no complicated mining opera-! 
tion would be required; and as the oxide is 
perfectly free from other mineral admixtures, 
no other laborious separation is necessary. In 
general the metal seems to approach the Banca 
tin in its quality and occurrence. It seems 
absolutely necessary that government itself 
should make the first advances to demonstrate 
the riches of these provinces, in order to 
render their resources subservient to its 
purposes. Their riches are now unknown 
to the public at large: —by a practical 
demonstration of their existence, the mercan- 
tile and speculative community will become 
acquainted with them; and, consequently, in- 
duced to employ industry and capital in this 
quarter. There is nobody in the whole pro- 
vince who possesses even a moderate stock of 
money to employ in any branch; but if 
government would establish at this instant 
some iron and tin foundries, there is no doubt 
that respectable private individuals would soon 
follow ; and the figst establishments could then 
even be profitably sold, if government would 
find their continuation no longer expedient. 
From the Burmese population nothing is to be 
expected for the present ; they are too short a 
time acquainted with European civilisation to 
appreciate its advantages. Their regeneration | 
will require ages. They are too independent a | 
race, with few wants which are plentifully 
supplied, naturally indolent, with no induce- 
ment to gain money. The transplantation of 
the industrious Chinese upon this coast would 
be very eneficial ; their increasing emigration 
would easily direct its ‘course towards these 
shores, if they could he sure to find employ- 


# «« This is unintelligibl: in the MS., which is a copy 
of the original.” 








The 
more I become acquainted with this country, 
the more I am convinced that no part of the 
East Indies is so well calculated to become a 
British colony as those provinces: considering 
their general fertility, the mass of valuable pro- 
ductions, natural position, numerous island 
communication, and, above all, the healthi- 
ness of the climate: —in this respect the 
surpass by far the Antilles or the Briti 
establishments on the Essequibo, and infi- 
nitely more the factories on the west coast of 
Africa. The sugar-cane thrives freely; also 
indigo, coffee, and the Malayan species (except 
nutmegs), and the new experiments with the 
Sea Island cotton seem very promising. The 
rice crops are annually equally productive ; 
scarcity or famine is unknown; and if the 
constitution of Europeans does not bear the 
rice as a chief nourishment, it is established 
that wheat and maize grow quite as well. 
All sorts of cattle (except sheep) augment 
rapidly, and the strong and docile buffalo is a 
valuable addition to the implements of agri- 
culture.* 

“ (Signed) J. W. HEtreEr.” 

ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Nov. 26. Mr. W. R. Hamilton in the chair. 
Members were elected. Read extracts from 
the following papers: 1. ‘A brief Account of 
three Chaldee Christians, natives of Tabriz and 
of Ardis-chai,’ by Professor C. W. Lancizolle, of 
Berlin, translated from the German by Mr. Ha- 
milton. The object of the author in drawing 
up this narrative was to make more generally 
known the details of the visit to the city of Ber- 
lin, in August last, by three Chaldee Christians. 
They had taken this route, having visited also 





| St. Petersburg and Warsaw on their way, to 


come to England, their avowed purpose being 
to lay before the British and Foreign Bible 
Society of London the distressed state of the 
Christian communities in the Persian province 
of Azerbaijan and in the vicinity of the Lake 
of Urmiyah. Their names are David Ga- 
briel, fifty years old; Jussuf Johannes, aged 
thirty; and Gabriel Shabriz, aged twenty- 
six; the latter called himself a nephew of 
the bishop of Tabriz.. The writer of this 
account, aided by Prof. Petermann, the ori- 
entalist, and Carl Ritter, the geographer, and 
an interpreter, named Oculi, who spoke Turk- 
ish, took great pains to get from these tra- 
vellers ample details of the state of their 
country ; respecting their own personal si- 
tuation and prospects; the civil institutions 
under which they lived; and more especially 
the state and doctrines of the Christian 
churches in that part of the East. They 
had been acquainted with Col. Monteith, who 
travelled through their country in 1829, and 
Col. Shiel, in 1837. They were fully com- 

tent to give information respecting the re- 

tive geographical position ofthe various towns, 
villages, &c., in their own country ; the oldest 
had been at, and could give a fair account of, 
Shiréz and Aba Shehr; the youngest had 
been in Arabia: they distinctly declared them- 
selves to be Protestants, living in the diocess of 
the bishop of Selmas, but under the superin- 
tendence of the patriarch Mar Siman at 
Kochannes near Julamerik. Some circum- 
stances served to create in the minds of @ 
few who saw them a suspicion that the tale 
these Chaldees told was not in all points the 
true one; but the apparent contradictions, the 


* From the ‘‘ Ceylon C)bronicle.” 
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writer thinks, were of a very trifling nature, 
and the result on the whole much in their 
favour. Some particulars of their stay here 
were mentioned, and that finally they had 
left London, after a stay of nearly two months, 
to + Ren way home, it is believed vid Paris 
and Marseilles.—[The next paper, ‘ On the 
Ancient Stade,’ by Lieut.-Col. Leake, we for 
the present postpone. ] 


TEMPERATURE. 
Ay interesting paper was read some time since 
by M. Toulouzan to the Academy of Marseilles, 
on the temperature of the month of January 
last in different parts of Europe. He takes the 
Alps as a kind of central station, and remarks 
that, on the southern or south-western slope, in 
the basin of the Rhone, the frost and cold that 
occurred after the 6th was marked first by snow 
falling on the 10th. On the 13th, the Rhéne 
began to carry down large masses of ice; on the 


14th, it was blocked up by them firmly at Avig- | ® 


non; and, on the next day, at Arles. This day, 
which was that of the greatest cold, saw the 
thermometer fall along the course of the river, 
at Geneva, to 20 below zero R., 13 below 
zero F.; Lyons, 15 R., 1 7-10 below zero F. ; 
Valence, 10 R., 9 5-10 F.; Avignon, 8 R., 
14 F.; Arles, 7 R., 16 2-10 F.; Marseilles, 
5 R., 20 7-10 F. The Rhone was never before 
remarked to have been frozen over at a lower 
temperature than 12 R., 5 F. On the western 
and north-western slope, in the basin of the 
Loire, the thermometer fell to 7 below zero of 
Réaumur, 16 2-10 F., on the 9th, and the river 
began to bring down ice. The cold went on 
increasing till the 19th, when the thermometer 
stood as follows along the course of the river; 
Nantes, 194 R., 114 below zero F.; Tours, 
15 R., 1 7-10 below zero F.; Bourges, 12 R., 
5 F.; Moulins, 9 R., 11 7-10 F.; Le Puy, 7 R., 
16 2-10 F. In the basin of the Seine, the 
advance of the cold was nearly the same as in 
that of the Loire, and the thermometer gave 
the following results on the 19th ; Havre, 16 R., 
4 below zero F.; Paris, 12 R., 5 F.; Melun, 
9 R., 117-10 F.; Auxerre, 7 R., 16 2-10 F.; 
being very similar to those obtained on the 
Loire. At the same time the thermometer in 
London was at 19 R., 10 below zero F. On 
the northern slope in the basins of the Rhine, 
Meuse, and Scheldt, the cold came on rather 
later. The navigation of the two latter rivers 
was stopped on the llth, and the Rhine was 
blocked up at Manheim, on the 16th. The 
greatest cold was on the 16th, when the ther- 
mometer stood at Middelburg at 19 R., 107-10 
F.; Antwerp, 16 R., 4 below zero F.; Brussels, 
14 R., 4 below zero F.; Coblentz, 13 R., 
27-10 F.; Manheim, 12 R., 5 F.; Strasburg, 
9 R., 11 7-10 F.; and Constance, 7 R., 16 
2-10 F. On the eastern slope in the basin of 
the Danube, snow fell so abundantly on the 9th, 
in Hungary, that it lay more than a yard deep 
all over the country. Higher up the course of 
the Danube, however, the snow was replaced by 
heavy rains, which melted the snow nearer the 
Alps, and caused floods almost as powerful as 
those of 1830. These rains, however, seem to 
have stopped the cold, which did not extend 
much towards the East. On the west of the 
Alps a thaw began on the 24th, commencing at 
the Ocean, and extending with the west wind 
to the Alps. From these facts it is inferred that 
the Mediterranean repelled the cald coming from 
the Alps, but that the ocean did not produce 
the same effect in this respect as the inland sea; 
‘on the contrary, the cold was more intense in 
England. It should be observed, that the west- 


\dry cold coming from the north-east, the pre- 
 vohens winds having been from that quarter. 
Here, however, they produced opposite effects 
to what they did in Provence ; for, in the for- 
merinstance, they brought the dry cold of Russia, 
and, in the latter, they came charged with 
humidity, and an elevation of temperature from 
the Alps. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
[aaa Nov. 22.— The following degrees were con- 
ferred :— 
Roctor in Divinity, Grand Compounder.— Hon, and very 
Rev. H. E. J. Howard, Christ Church, 
Masters of Arts.— Rev. G. Hodson, Magdalen Hall; 
Rev. J. Byng, Merton College; Rev. A. Bishop, Queen’s 
| College; Rev. J. A. Ormerod, Brasennose College; Rev. 
| C, C. Snowden, Worcester College. 
| _ Bachelors of Arts.—W. P. Ady, Exeter College; G. E. 
| Maunsell, Christ Church; J. R. Crawford, Scholar of 
| Lincoln College; H. Woodyer, Merton College; J. H. 
| Borrer, Brasennose College; W. C. Lake, Scholar, B. C. 
Brodie, G. R. Moncreiff, C. W. Holbech, Balliol College; 
G. Boodle, R. H. D. Barham, O. Goodrich, Oriel Col- 





lege ; H. J. Bigge, University College, 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 
( Anniversary.) 

Nov. 30. Mr. Baily in the chair. — The 
Marquess of Northampton was elected Presi- 
dent; and Mr. Lubbock, Treasurer; with the 
exception of a few changes in the Council, the 
other officers stand as heretofore. The Copley 
Medal was awarded to Mr. Faraday ; the Rum. 
ford Medal, to Professor Forbes of Edinburgh, 
for various papers in the Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh. Royal Medals 
were awarded to Professor Graham for various 
communications in the ‘* Philosophical Transac- 
tions”; and to W. H. Fox Talbot, for several 
mathematical papers. Substance of the address 
will be given in our next Gazette. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
Nov. 29. Mr. Hamilton in the chair.—Sir 
Thomas Philips communicated some particulars 
of the life of Peter Carew, son of Sir William 
Carew, Knt., who was born in 1514, and died 
1575, part of which being read, the remainder 
was postponed. 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
NovEMBER 17. The Right Hon. Holt Mac- 
kenzie in the chair.—An extract of a letter to 
Dr. Royle, from Dr. Falconer, superintendent 
of the Hon. East India Company’s botanical 
garden at Saharanpore, in latitude 30° north, 
was read, communicating many interesting facts 
respecting the growth and successful cultivation 
of several plants likely to become important 
articles of commerce, especially that of the tea 
plant, which was thriving vigorously in two, 
and had flowered in three, of the nurseries 
established in the neighbouring hills. In the 
Saharanpore garden, the Otaheite sugar-cane 
had succeeded most completely, and was likely 
to spread over the whole district. The upland 
Georgia cotton would, undoubtedly, be most 
successful in the upper provinces, as it ripens 
its seed before the Bourbon cotton even flowers. 
The Egyptian cotton also seemed likely to 
thrive. Experiments were in the course of 
being made with Peruvian cotton seed. Dr. 
Falconer mentioned that the Ceylon cinnamon, 
American annatto, Bombay mangoes, and the 
Chinese litohee, were all thriving in the gar- 
den, and the three latter yielding fruit abund- 
antly.—Extracts were next read from a letter of 
Dr. Falconer, dated Cashmere, 26th January 
last, whither he had been detached from the 
mission of Sir Alexander Burnes to Caubul. 
He marched through the Punjab to Lahore and 





ern side of the Alps has been influenced by the 


Astock, in the month of July, across the sandy 





plains, which he describes as terribly hot from 
the want of rain. The party crossed the noble 
Indus at Attock, over a fearful ferry, with con. 
siderable danger, their boat having struck on a 
rock and split, and the river running eight knots 
an hour. The vegetation along the banks of 
the Indus, from Attock to Durbund, surprised 
Dr. Falconer, considering the elevation and 
difference of latitude, as it was quite that of the 
characteristic forms of the Deyra Doon, Grislea 
tormentosa, Rotilera tinctoria, Hastingia coc. 
cinea, Mimosa Catechu, and species of Ficus 
being met with. The valley of Cashmere, Dr. 
Falconer describes as presenting several anoma- 
lies, and coming up to all that poets had 
ever said of it, so far as natural beauties were 
concerned. ‘The serene repose of the valley, 
itself the very impersonification of fertility, its 
transparent atmosphere, dark blue sky, and 
heavenly temperature; every village embosomed 
in extensive groves, with its rivers and its 
lakes, surrounded by its magnificent boundary 
of snowy mountains, presented the ultra per- 
fection of scenic beauty.—A paper was next 
read, ‘On the Yellow Colour of the Barberry,’ 
by Mr. E. Solly. Mr. Solly stated that the root 
of the common barberry, Berberis vulgaris, 
was used for dying leather yellow ; and that a 
cheap and abundant source of the article was 
desirable. He, therefore, suggested the pos. 
sibility of obtaining it with advantage from 
India. After describing the various species of 
berberis which grow in India, and mentioning 
many of their localities, he stated that, from 
some experiments made by him on specimens 
of barberry root from Ceylon, in the Society’s 
Museum, he was convinced that the Asiatic 
root would prove an article of considerable 
value to dyers. He described the colour as 
being disseminated throughout the whole of 
the wood, bark, and roots; and suggested that 
experiments should be made on the relative 
quantity and colour in each of those parts re- 
spectively. Mr. Solly then mentioned that, as 
the root does not contain more than seventeen 
per cent of useful colour, it might prove more 
convenient to import the watery extract instead 
of the whole root or stem, which plan would 
diminish the cost of the dye. The extract is 
well known to the natives of India, being the 
horszis or rusot of their medical writers ; and 
might, no doubt, be easily prepared in large 
quantities. — The business of the meeting con- 
cluded with some observations by Dr. Royle, 
‘On the Orchideous Plants which yielded Salep 
in Northern India.’ ‘These he stated to be 
species of Eulophia, E. campestris and E. 
herbacea, on the Himalayas, with another 
plant, without flowers, but which is supposed 
also to be a Eulophia, and has been called 
E. vera. This last the Doctor obtained from 
the hills near the banks of the Jhilum, in the 
vicinity of the road from North India to Cash- 
mere. It was brought to him by the plant 
collectors, as the plant yielding the true salep 
of commerce of that part of the world; and 
which sells at a very high price, even at the 
Hundwar Fair. He considered that its cul- 
tivation was a subject well worthy the attention 
of the natives of the Himalayan provinces. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday.—Entomological, 8 P.M. ; British Architects, 
8 P.M. ; Physical Society, Guy's Hospital, 8 r.m.; West 
ern Literary (half-yearly meeting) $ P.M. BE. 

Tuesday.—Lionzan, 8 P.M,; Hort icultural, 3 P.M; 
Electrical, 7 p.m. A : 

Wednesday. — Society of Arts, 7} PM. ; Geological 
84 p.m.; Artists’ and Amateurs’ Conversazione, & > te 

Thursday.—Royal Society, 84 P.Mr3 Society of Ani 
quaries, 8 P.M.; Zoological, 3 PeM- 
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FINE ARTS. 

THE SCOTTISH ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 
Tue Queen has been graciously pleased to 
bestow on the Scottish Academy of Fine Arts 
established in Edinburgh, in 1826, on the 
model of the Royal Academy of London, a 
royal charter of incorporation, under the name 
and title of the Royal Scottish Academy of 
Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture. Ata 
general meeting of the Academy, held at Edin- 
burgh on Wednesday, the 14th of November, 
the office-bearers were elected and the council 
declared for the ensuing year, as follows; viz. 
William Allan, Esq. President; D. O. Hill, 
Esq. Secretary; J. F. Williams, Esq. Trea- 
surer ; John Syme, Thomas Duncan, Esqrs., 
Auditors. Council: John Watson Gordon, 
Thomas Hamilton, James Stevenson, Horatio 
M‘Culloch, Kenneth Mackay, George Harvey, 
Esqrs. 


PATENT ILLUMINATED PRINTING. 
Mr. Cuartes Knicut, whose spirit and 
activity as a publisher continue unabated, has 
lately obtained royal letters patent for improve- 
ments in the process and the apparatus used in 
the production of coloured impressions on paper, 
vellum, parchment, and pasteboard, by surface 
printing. We have lying before us the first 
Number of his ‘* Illuminated Prints,” contain- 
ing “ The Ptarmigan,” ‘* The Portland Vase,” 
and “The Sussex Traffle Hunter ;” and the 
first Number of his * Illuminated Maps,”’ con- 
taining maps of the “ Land of Canaan during 
the Lives of the Patriarchs,” and ‘¢ Canaan as 
divided by Joshua among the Tribes of Israel ;”” 
and we are quite charmed with their clear and 
beautiful effect. The transparent flatness of 
the different tints exceeds any thing of the kind 
we ever met with; and their harmony proves 
that they must have been produced under the 
superintendence of an artist’s eye. This is an 
invention which must soon extensively super- 
sede, in publications such as we have described, 
the use of the roller-press and the pencil. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Robert Burns composing “* The Cotter’s Sa- 


turday Night.” Painted by William Allan, 

R.A.; Engraved by John Burnett. Hodgson 

and Graves. 
WE are of the opinion of those who think that 
the world has not yet done justice to Burns. 
Lamenting, as every one must lament, the ir- 
regularities of his life (although, by the by, 
those irregularities were mainly to be attri- 
buted to the kind of patronage — God save the 
mark !—. which he suffered), it appears to us to 
be impossible for any reflecting man to compare 
the limited and temporary influence of his per- 
sonal conduct, with the extensive and im- 
perishable lessons of sound morality and prac- 
tical religion taught in the noble and affecting 
poem which is here so delightfully illustrated, 
without acknowledging the mighty debt under 
which society labours, and must for ever labour, 
to the Ayrshire ploughman. The print before 
us, which is intended as a companion to “ Sir 
Walter Scott, in his Study at Abbotsford,” by 
the same able artists, is admirable, both in con- 
ception and in execution ; but its chief charm 
1s its sentiment. The expression of the coun- 
tenance is that of perfect abstraction. Most of 
the portraits which have hitherto appeared have 
been portraits of Burns the peasant; this is a 
portrait of Burns the poet. Mr. Burnet, be- 
sides his strict adherence to the fine character 
of the original, has been singularly happy in 
laying his lines. The drapery, especially, ex- 
hibits a rare union of playfulness, force, and 





mellowness. ‘“ The poet,” to quote a portion 
of the description attached to the print, “ is 
represented meditating in his father’s cottage, 
after the labours of the day; the evening being 
the time generally chosen for committing to 
paper the effusions of the Muse while holding 
the plough, or labouring in the furrowed field. 
His place of study was the spence or cottage 
parlour, * * * On the window behind lies 
his Bible, the pride of the Scottish cottage, as 
well as of his father’s house, and a few books 
in the background indicate his scanty library, 
for nature was the great storehouse from which 
his genius drew the power of extracting beauty 
from the commonest things, and harmonising 
in a manner almost miraculous the discordant 
dialect of Caledonia, while his early habits 
taught him to infuse moral aspirations and 
sentiments of independence into most of his 
productions. The half-open door exhibits the 
kitchen, on the floor of which are seen ‘ luggies 
and goans’ (for his was a pastoral land), pre- 
pared by his mother and sister to receive the 
evening milk ; above his head hangs his broad 
westlan bonnet, and over the cupboard is seen 
the hilt of his claymore, which his ancestors 
drew in the cause of the Stuarts. On the floor 
lies his constant companion, his favourite collie 
Luath, the ¢ gash and faithfu’ tyke,’ of his tale 
of the ‘ Twa Dogs;’ an empty luggie and 
wooden bow! mark the poet’s frugal fare, 
* The halesome parritch, chief of Scotia’s food.’ ” 

The Manuscript. Painted by C. R. Leslie, 

R.A.; Engraved by W. H. Watt. Acker- 

maun and Co. 

Ou! the inimitable Tristram Shandy! who 
does not recollect the passage which has 
furnished the subject for this most character. 
istic and entertaining production ? 

“ The wife of the chaise-vamper stepped in, 
I told you, to take the papillotes from off her 
hair, &c., in doing which one of them fell upon 
the ground. I instantly saw it was my own 
writing. ‘ O, seigneur!’ cried I, ‘ you have 
got all my remarks upon your head, madam.’ 
¢ J’en suis bien mortifiée,’ said she.—‘ Tenez,’ 
said she :—so, without any idea of the nature of 
my suffering, she took them from her curls, 
and put them gravely, one by one, into my 
hat,” &c. 

The original picture, by Mr. Leslie, came 
under our notice, and received our hearty com- 
mendations, when it was exhibited. It is 
difficult to conceive any thing more amusing 
than the contrast between the vexation of 
the author and the nonchalance of the lady. 
Mr. Watt’s talents, as an engraver, are too 
well known to render it necessary for us to say 
more than that the present plate is executed 
with at least his usual vigour and ability. 








BIOGRAPRY. 
JOHN TAYLOR, Esa. 
Ir is with sincere regret that we record the 
death of this venerable and universally re- 
spected patriarch of English artists. He died 
at his house in Cirencester Place, on Wednes- 
day, the 21st of November, in the 99th year of 
his age. In his youth, Mr. Taylor was the 
pupil of Hayman, on whom Colman fathered 
his whimsical tale of “ Fyank Hayman and the 
Hare ;”” and who was celebrated for having 
decorated Vauxhall witht: historical pictures, 
and for having made a number of designs, se- 
veral of which possess considerable merit, for 
the belles-lettres publications of that period. 
On leaving Hayman's studio, Mr. Taylor de- 
voted himself principally to portrait-drawings, 
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in pencil. Although these performances could 
not boast’of the force, and opposition of light 
and shade, of the drawings of the present day, 
they were exquisitely finished, and in their 
effeet were as clear and pure as ‘* monumental 
alabaster.” As, however, Mr. Taylor did not 
obtain for them more than from seven shillings 
and sixpence to a guinea each, it was not a very 
lucrative employment. At that time, Mr. Paul 
Sandby and Mr. John Alexander Gresse (better 
known among his friends by the appellation of 
Jack Gresse) were the most fashionable draw- 
ing-masters in the metropolis. By the advice, 
and aided by the introductions of Gresse, Mr. 
Taylor entered upon the same occupation ; and 
soon finding that it was amorecertain and a more 
profitable one than that in which he had hither. 
to been engaged, he pursued it for many years ; 
until he at length accumulated a sufficient sum 
to enable him to yetire with comfort. This 
money he invested in the long annuities, which 
will expire in 1840; so that the calculation 
was rather a nice one! Fond of the arts, how- 
ever, Mr. Taylor continued to paint for his 
amusement; and, even down to within the 
last ten or twelve years, several of his produc. 
tions—chiefly fancy and domestic subjects— 
were exhibited at Somerset House and at the 
British Institution. Mr. Taylor was one of 
the original members, and, we presume, had 
long been the only surviving member, of the 
‘** Incorporated Society of Artists,” the pre« 
cursor of the Royal Academy. His memory, 
especially (as usual) with reference to the events 
of his boyhood and youth, was remarkably 
tenacious. Among other matters, he perfectly 
recollected having witnessed the execution of 
the Scots lords on Tower-hill, in 1746; a 
spectacle, certainly, well calculated to make a 
permanent impression on any beholder. His 
mind was abundantly stored with anecdotes of 
artists of former days ; and, could he have been 
induced to publish a volume of his reminiscences, 
it would have been invaluable. He had a little 
collection of curiosities of art; one favourite 
article of which was a small wooden screw-box, 
containing three pieces of Indian rubber, each 
about the size and thickness of a half-crown, 
for which he had paid six shillings and sixpence ; 
caoutchouc being, at the time of the purchase, 
very rare, and used only to obliterate lines made 
by a black lead pencil. He once had, also, an 
unfinished portrait, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, of 
Hayman ; but, we believe, he presented it to the 
Royal Academy. Mr. Taylor’s family con- 
nexions were highly respectable; and his own 
person, countenance, dress, and manners, con- 
stituted a fine specimen of the “ old English gen. 
tleman.” His conversation was always animated 
and jocose. The writer of this brief notice 
recollects meeting him some years ago in the 
New Road, and, after a little lively chat, taking 
the liberty to ask his precise age. “ Why,” 
said Mr. Taylor, his eyes sparkling with fun, 
“I’m not quite ninety, but I’m what the people 
on the Stock Exchange would call eighty-nine 
and seven-eighths.”” Of late, he had become 
exceedingly deaf, which, of course, much dimi- 
nished his capacity for social enjoyments. 

- H. 





SKETCHES. 
RUSSIA: long ago. 
Tue following Letter from Queen Anne’s En- 
voy to Russia furnishes an interesting picture 
of the state of that country at the time of its 
war with the famous Charles XII. of Sweden ; 
and will, we think, be read as a curious do- 
cument now, when the position of that empire 














THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 
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is so greatly altered, and its relations with our 
own country so much the subject of discussion. 
We print it from a copy preserved among the 
papers of Archdeacon Coxe. 
Mr. Whitworth to the Duke of Marlborough. 
Mosco, 14-25 March, 1705. 

I must beg your leave to give you some ac- 
count of the czar’s forces, and their present 
military establishment, which is quite different 
from the antient institution. 

The Muscovites had formerly no regular 
troops, but in time of danger every province was 
summoned to furnish the 10%, 20%, or 30th 
man who were obliged to maintain themselves, 
and when the expedition was over, were dis- 
missed to their home and ordinary way of living. 

The czar’s grandfather, Michael Fedozwitz, 
was the first who raised four regiments of foot- 
guards, cal’d Strelitz ; and his father, Alexius 
Michaelowitz, finding by many heavy losses in 
his wars with Sweden and Poland how little an 
unexperienced multitude was to be relied on, 
added sixteen more, making, together, a body 
of 20™ or 24™ men. In time of peace, the 
greatest part of them used to reside at Mosco, 
where a large quarter of the city was assigned 
for their habitations, and the others were quar- 
tered in the several garrisons on the frontiers. 
This establishment seems to have been made 
in imitation of the Turkish Janissaries, but 
after their example, the Strelitz likewise, in a 
few years, grew too headstrong for their masters, 
and dangerous to their country, having, in 6 

ears’ time, been guilty of four terrible rebel- 
ions, in some of which they massacred a great 
part of the nobility, plundered their houses, 
obliged their princes to retire out of the city 
for their safety, and committed all manner of 
disorders. 

When their last insurrection was pardoned, 
they all signed a new act of allegiance, oblidging 
themselves and families to the most cruel tor- 
ments in case they ever should be wanting in 
their loyalty and respect. However, in the 
cezar’s absence, 1698, they raised a new revolt, 
and would have excluded the czar from his 
throne had they not happily been suppressed by 
General Gordon. 

After so many notorious acts of treason, it 
was not thought fit to rely any longer on their 
promises and repentance, and, therefore, at the 
czar’s return, some thousands of them were 
brought to deservei punishment, and several 
were banished to hunt sables in Siberia ; others, 
to dig in the trenches at Asoph ; and the miser- 
able rest of this militia, who had not engaged 
openly in the conspiracy, are now mouldering 
pies | in Lithuania and on the frontiers of Inger- 
merland. Their name has been also abolished, 
their houses in the city pulled down, and scarce 
any thing remains besides the memory of their 
crimes and punishment. 

To supply the place of these forces, the czar 
has begun to raise several regiments, and model 
them after the German fashion, and, by the 
most probable computation, I have heard all 
his armies will amount to 100™ men, besides the 

sacks, comprehending those that are to act 
in Lithuania and Liefland, the 6000 in Saxony, 
and all the garrisons round this wide country, 
from Astracan, Asoph, and Chievia, to Smo- 
lensko, Narva, and Archangel. From this cal- 
culation, you will please to observe that all those 
swarms of Muscovites which usually fill the 
gazettes, disappear at a nearer view; and tho’ 
this prince, being absolute master of the lives 
and fortunes of all his subjects, might bring 
numerous multitudes into the field, as, perhaps, 
some of his ancestors may have done, yet it is 
thought he cannot well maintain more regular 


troops than are on foot at present; at least 
when his army was beat at Narva, 1700, he 
had not above 32™ men, tho’ it was given out 
by the Russians before the battle, and by the 
Swedes after, that they were above 100™; and, 
last year, when that city was taken, there was 
but 12™ Muscovite foot, and as many dragoons 
before the place. That which swells their 
camps so much is a regulation made for allow- 
ing ev ry six foot soldiers a waggon, a horse, 
and a seivant, which are of no use in a day of 
action, and a very great hindrance in their 
marches; of which they are so sensible that, I 
believe, the custom is likely to be broke off 
either this or the next campagne. 

I send you a list (No. Ly of all the forces 
which will be employed this summer in Lief- 
land or Lithuania; hereof 36™ or 40™ of the 
best will take the field, and the rest will be 
disposed of at Narva and the neighbouring gar- 
risons. They also expect to be joined by Gene- 
ral Mazeppa, with 15™ or 20" Cosacks, who 
have their rendevous appointed at Chievia. 
But whether the czar’s army will then endea- 
vour to join the King of Poland, as was pro- 


gunsmids from the Elector Palatin’s country of 
Bery, who have already prepared arms for se. 
veral regiments ; but the patterns I have seen 
are very slight: in time this art will be 
brought to more perfection. The maintaining 
all these forces does not cost the czar above 
two-thirds of what other European princes 
must pay for the same number, since the Rus. 
sians who have estates are oblig’d to serve at 
their own charges, or at a very inconsiderable 
salary; so the only expence is in foreign 
officers, and in the common foot soldiers. Yet 
I find there is no small difficulty in raising the 
sums necessary for the service, which is one 
reason why most part of the soldiers are not 
equip’d and armed as they might have been 
from abroad. For the riches of these countries 
are no ways answerable to the extent thereof. 
There are no gold and silver mines yet found 
out; and their trade, tho’ it daily encreases, is 
far from being on a right footing. 

To make good this defect, several new im- 
positions have been laid on the merchants since 
the war, and particularly that of exchanging a 
quantity of specie dollars against the current 





posed towards the end of last campagne, or | 
whether they will sit down before Riga, I believe 


coin of the country in which the treasury finds 
a vast advantage, for they take a specie dollar 


is still uncertain, tho’ this last is the more|only at sixty copecks, which, when melted 
probable. The foot are generally very well| down, they coyn into a hundred and twenty. 
exercised ; and the officers tell me they cannot | When the czar is with his army, he has not 
enough admire what application the common | hitherto appeared as general, but only as cap- 
soldiers use till they have learnt their duty. | tain of the bombardiers, and acts according to 
The two regiments of guards, and that of|that post; and his son, the young prince, isa 
Ingermerland, are well armed and cloathed, | cadet in the Pressressinski Guards, which they 


tho’ most of the rest are but indifferently pro- 
vided with habits and fire-arms; nor can they 
he looked ‘upon otherwise than as new levies, 
several of the regiments not being above two 
years’ standing ; tho’ this might be, in a great 
measure, supplied by able officers, but of those 
I hear they are in great want, especially of 
generals. All the carpenters and smiths here | 
are now taken up with making chevauz de frise, 
with which every bataillon will be furnished, | 


| 


probably do with a design of oblidging the first 
nobility to follow their example, and breed 
themselves up to a knowledge of military af- 
fairs; whereas formerly it seems they thought 
they were born generals as well as lords and 
princes; but this year there is like to be a 
dispute between Field Marshall Scheremetoff 
and Field Marshall Ogilvy, which of them shall 
have the supream command, and give the word, 
if they act together, as did not happen last 





for they use no pikes. I have already had the| year, when they had separate armies; for 
| honour to acquaint you that, here being no/| tho’ General Scheremetoff has the oldest com- 
conveniency of procuring any large and strong | missiqn of field-marshall, Monsieur Ogilvy, as 


|horses, the czar has no troopers in his army, | the older soldier, is not willing to give place; 
|but had lately formed sixteen regiments of | and, therefore, I believe he will endeavour to 
dragoons, which generally consist of the nobility | persuade the czar to take the chief command 
or landed men, several whereof are oblig’d to| upon himself, and let them both act equally 
serve as common soldiers at their own expense. | under his orders. 


They are mounted on light Tartar horses, and} On the 10th, the czar’s vice-admiral, Mon- 
have had several successful rencounters with the | sieur Crays, a Hollander, arrived here from 
— — pe sre = - > not a J a this ee go wes 
thought they wi able to make head, in a! the Lake of Ladoga, where he is to comman 
set battle, against the Swedish cuirassiers, who|a little fleet about Petersburgh, which, as he 
have a great advantage by their horses and tells me, will consist . 12 he. 990 Ss to 

| : re 
it de inne, of Ue cena bowen ensign toa ie 
| fitter for surprise and skirmishes than any regu-| ‘This gives me occasion to speak one word of 
ilar action: they are armed some with short|the czar’s great fleet, which is building at 
rifled guns, and others with bows and arrows, | Veronitsh, a place on the River Don, or Tanais, 
and are oblig’d to appear when and what | about 400 English miles from this city. There 
numbers the czar thinks fit to summon them. | are now 40 or 50 men-of-war almost ready ; the 
The artillery is at present extreamly well | greatest carries 80 or 90 guns, but only draws 
served; and General Ogilvy tells me that he | 13 foot water, being flat built. The first trial 
never saw any nation go better to work with made with the art of shipping, met with no 
their cannon and mortars than the Russians great success, for the carpenters having made 
did last year at Narva. They have new cast use of green timber, the ships and gallies were 
100 brass pieces of cannon, of several calibres; ready to fall to pieces in two years’ time, with- 
most part whereof is already sent down to|out having ever been on any service. But 
Smolensko, with several mortars and t they are now all broke up; and a couple of 
quantitys of bombs, granades, powder, and | English builders have used such diligence, that 
other ammunition, whereof here is plenty | the ships (as the officers tell me) are very strong 
enough, several mines of very good iron having | and well made, and the greatest part will be in 
been found of late years; and Circassia fur- a condition of sailing next year down the river ; 
nishes more salt-peter than what they have | though, I am informed, by a very good hand, 
occasion for. They have also begun to make that they will be near two year in getting from 
musquets and pistols, having procured some | Veronitsh to Cesoft, because of the short sum- 
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mers and the several shallows where they must 
lye by to expect full water; tho’ the czar, to 
remedy this in some measure, is making flood 
boats, such as they use in Holland, to have the 
men-of-war over the Pampos: and one of the 
reasons of his present voyage has been to see 
how far this experiment will succeed. The 
going out of the River Tanais into the Black 
Sea below Asoff, is also very difficult, because 
of the white sands which lie before the mouth 
of the river, and when the winds blow from 
shoar are not above 9 foot under water. On 
which account the czar has built a new city, 
called Toganroy, on the shoar of the Palus 
Meotis, about ten miles from Asoff, and a mold 
will be carried out into the sea for securing the 
ships in ill weather and winter time. There 
are now 12 men-of-war and eight gallies in 
those two harbours, but not above three able 
seamen on board each ship, the rest being 
Russians who have not yet learnt their trade. 
Thus the czar has gone a great ivay in esta- 
blishing his sea and land forces, in which, by 
the strength of his own genius, and almost 
without any foreign assistance, he has succeeded 
beyond all expectation, and will one day make 
his empire very formidable to his neigh- 
bours, and especially to the Turks. His 
majesty has also made a thorough change in 
the dress of his country: in all this great city, 
I see no one of consideration appear otherwise 
thaninGerman clothes. Oneofthehardest tasks 
was the persuading them to lay aside their long 
beards; most of the chief nobility lost theirs in 
the czar’s presence, where there was no room 
to dispute his orders. The common people, 
however, were not so easily brought to follow 
the new fashion, till a tax was laid at the city 
gates on every one who went in or out with a 
beard, and this was to be paid as often as they 
passed, by which means they have at last been 
brought to conform. 

The czar has likewise made several other 
great reformations to the unspeakable advan- 
tage of his country; and though the good work 
is not yet brought to perfection, it is to be 
wondered how far his majesty has gone in so 
short a time, and without any disturbance, 
which must only be attributed to the happy 
genius of this prince, who is very curious and 
diligent, and notwithstanding the disadvantages 
of his education, has acquired almost an uni- 
versal knowledge by his own labour and 
observation. Cc. W. 








VARIETIES. 

Open Sesamé.—The society for obtaining free 
popular access to national monuments and col- 
lections likely to improve the people, have re- 
ceived from Thomas S. Higgins, Esq., the 
president of the Lancaster Natural History 
Society, intimation of the following resolution 
passed on the 22d November :—* That the 
working classes of the town of Lancaster have 
access to the Museum gratis, every Saturday 
from twelve to two o’clock.’” There can be but 
little doubt that this generous and truly liberal 
feeling is extending all over the kingdom, and 
will, ere long, afford opportunities to the popu- 
lation fully equal to any on the Continent. 
The facilities of collecting and the liberality of 
individuals are so great, that the only limit will 
be—the space of apartments. 

Disputed Epitaphs.—The ecclesiastical suit 
respecting the epitaph on Mr. Woolfrey, in the 
Isle of Wight, which is now debated with all 
the polemical talent and bitterness of the news- 
Papers, might be settled ont of Court, in the 
same manner in which a very similar epitaph 
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was settled in Ireland. As in the present in- 
stance, a Romanist inscription, ‘*‘ Pray for the 
soul,” &c. was put upon the tombstone, but by 
a Popish statuary, alias mason, and contrary to 
the religious principles of his employers, who 
had carelessly left the epitaph to himself. A 
dispute ensued—he must either carve another 
stone altogether, or remove the inscription and 
chisel out another: a work of some time and 
labour. At last, however, the affair was com- 
promised, and Paddy agreed for a thirteener to 
alter the epitaph, so as to make it quite agreeable 
to the parties. They went to see how he had 
fulfilled his engagement, and found it done by 
prefixing the word ‘‘ Don’t;” so that the in- 
scription read, ‘‘ Here lies the body of —— 
——, Don’t pray for his soul,” &c. Would this 


[See Lover’s ‘‘ Rory O’More,’’ passim. ] 

Dramatic Effects in Music.—Among the plea- 
sant subjects on which public lectures may be 
given with a beneficial effect upon the popular 
mind, we are glad to observe, from the Man- 
chester papers, that, amid all the turmoil and 
danger of political demonstrations, our old friend, 
Mr. T. Phillipps, has been eminently success- 
ful in delivering several discourses, the gist of 
which is to recommend vocal music as a branch 
of education which even the poorest children 
should cultivate and practise. Sure we are, 
that, as on the Continent, a good moral effect 
would be produced by such means. 


Sources of the Nile.—We noticed in our re- 
port of the Geographical Society, the preparation 


Nile. It appears from the last accounts from 
Egypt, that the pasha, in connexion with a 
political and military expedition into the upper 
|country, contemplated a scientific exploration 
j of Sennaar and the sources of the river ; which 
|task he had intrusted to M. Tossizza, the 
| consul-general of Greece, a Turkish officer of 
jhis own household, and a Swiss renegade 
| belonging to the arsenal. 


Shakspere.—We have long entertained a hope 
—a hope strengthened by several recent dis- 
coveries—that memorials calculated to throw 
igreater light upon the life of our immortal 
Shakspere than the long intermediate space of 
time since his death had afforded, would be 
found in repositories hitherto unthought of ; 
jana we rejoice to see it stated, that an ancient 
|diary of a vicar of Stratford-upon-Avon, with 
passages that illustrate the domestic habits 
of the bard, has been discovered in the library 
of the London Medical Society, by Dr. C. 
Severn. 


Mrs. Grant.of Laggan.—We have to notice 
the death of this lady, so distinguished in Scott’s 
literature, at an advanced age. In private, as 
in public, she was most highly and justly 
esteemed. 


Useful Instruction.—The Chevalier Constan- 
tine de Pawlikowski lately established a School 
for Shepherds in Galicia, from which the ac- 
counts state that great improvements have 
accrued in this branch of rural economy. 


West of England Magazine.—Of this new 
periodical, Nos. 1 and 3 have been sent to us, 
and we have pleasure in saying that it is a 
well-edited miscellany. The topics discussed 
are chosen with judgment, and the opinions 
delivered fairly and dispassionately. Relief is 
given by poetry and some lighter literature. 
We hope the editors will devote much of their 
attention locally — Cornwall, in particular, is 
rich in scientific matters of national interest. 
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LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

Letters of General Wolfe.— A literary friend informs us 
that a very interesting collection of papers relating to 
the S of Quebec, in 1759, containing, among others, 
thirty original Letters of the immortal Wolfe, besides 
other documents illustrative of that portion of our 
history, have lately been brought to light ; and must, at 
this time, be full of interest and highly valuable, as they 
come from undoubted sources, and in every way to 
relied upon. We presume, from the notice, that they 
are accessible (for a consideration) to any party who may 
require information touching that glorious campaign. 


In the Press. 


The whole Works of the Very Rev. Richard Graves, 
D.D. Dean of Ardagh, and Regius Professor of Divinity 
in the 7 of Dublin; with a Life of the Author, 
by his Son.— Songs of the Seasons.— Profession and 
Practice, by the Rev. Hugh White, A.M., Curate of 
St. Mary’s Parish, Dublin.— The Irish Pulpit, a collec- 
tion of Original Sermons, by Clergymen of the Esta- 
blished Church in Ireland, Third Series. — Vol. I. of an 
Explanatory and Practical Commentary on the New 
‘estament, edited and revised by the Rev. William 
Dalton, Wolverhampton. — Martin Doyle’s Cyclopedia 
of Practical Husbandry and Rural Affairs in general. —- 
Incidents of Travels in Greece, Turkey, Russia, and 
Poland, by George Stephens, Esq.—A History of Ireland, 
from the raising of the Siege of Derry, in 1689, to the 
Treaty of Limerick, in 1691, by the Rev. John Graham, 
A.M. — Rural Sketches, by Thomas Miller, author of 
** Beauties of the Country,” &c. with illustrations 
engraved on wood, 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


_ The Natural History of Fishes, Amphibians, and Rep- 
tiles, by W. Swainson, F.R.S., forming Vol. CIX. of Dr. 
Lardner’s ‘‘ Cabinet Cyclopedia,” f.cap, 8vo, 6s.—Music 
and Friends; or, Pleasant Recollections of a Dilettante, 
by W. Gardiner, 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 4s.—Minstrel Melodies, 
byj the Author of * Field Flowers,” 18mo, 5s.—Book of 
the United States, vo. 18.—The Vision of Rubeta; an 
ee Seeny of the Island of Manchattan, 8vo. 12s.—The 

ission: Convention at Jerusalem, by D. Abeel, post 
8vo, 6s.—Memoir of Mrs. Sarah L. Taylor, by Lot Jones, 
12mo, 6s.—Notes on the Book of Joshua and Judges, by 
George Bush, 12mo. 6s.—Parker’s Missionary Tour, 8vo. 
.—F. E. Gretton’s Introduction to the Translation of 
English Poetry in Latin —— and Hexameters, 12mo. 
6s.—Conversations on the Life of Jesus Christ, by a Mo- 
ther, 3d edit. 3s. 6d.—Mrs. Barwell’s Sunda 

Little Children, 2d edit. 2s. 6d.—Bernay’s 
ler’s Thirty Years’ War, 18mo. ls. 6d.—The 
the Wind, and other Poems, by H. L, Mansel, f.cap, 5a. 
—The Writer and Student's Grammar of the English 
Language, 12mo. 3s.— The Happy Christian, 7 . B 
Waterbury, 32mo. ls.— ‘The Only Daughter, edited by 
the Author of ‘* The Subaltern,” 3 vols. post 8vo. 
ll. 11s. 6d.— The Naturalist’s Album; or, Diary of the 
Seasons, 32mo. 2s. 6d.—The Women of England, ‘by 
Mrs. Ellis, post 8vo. 9s.— Domestic Hints, by a Lady, 
18mo, 2s. 6d. — Tales of Enterprise, 18mo. 2s. 6d. — By les 
on Bills of Exchange, 3d edit. 12mo. 12s.—First Exerci ses 
in Latin, on Declension, &c. by W. R. Burdon, 12r ao, 
ls. 6d.— A Wreath of Wild Flowers, from New Engla)ad, 
by Frances J. Osgood, post 8vo, lis. 6d.— W. B. Ciar- 
ong Principles of General and Compeneiin Phy sio- 
logy, 8vo. 15s.—Eve Effingham; or, Home, by J, F. 
Cooper, 3 vols. post 8vo. 24s.— The London Flora,, by 
A. Irvine, 12mo, 10s. — The Rev. J. He Newman's Ser- 
mons, Vol. 1V. 8vo. 10s. 6¢,— Thoughts on Past Ye:ars, 
by the Author of ‘* The Cathedral,” 12mo. 7s. 6d.— 

r, Thompson's British Annual, 1839, 18mo. 3s. 6d. 


Lessons for 
“ to Schil- 
lemons of 


METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 18.38. 

November. Thermometer. Barome ter, 
Thursday-- 22 | From 38 to 29:18 to 29+ 
Friday ---- 23 | 34 +s 29°40 29 
Saturday ++ 24 | +++ 34h -- 29°49 
Sunday---- 25 24 29°87 -- 
Monday -- 26 245 -- 29°84 -. 
Tuesday -- 27 24 + 29°53 «. 
Wednesday 28 31°5+- 2908 .. 

Winds, N.E. and S.E. 

Except the 25th, and Sevinn dat, 
rain on the 22d, 27th, and 28 halo round the 
moon on the evening of the 25th. On the afternoon 
of the 28th, from about half-past five to six, the wind 
blew with great violence from the south, accornpanied 
with rain and hail—lightning in the evening; the baro- 
meter remarkably low. 

Rain fallen, 1°05 of an inch. 

Edmonton. Caar.es Henry ADAms. 


Latitude. ----+-51°37’ 32” N. 
Longitude ---- 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 
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generally cloudy ; 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
«* A Constant Reader” will, no doubt, find Lady Mary 
Fox’s volume on behalf of the Royal Schools of Industry, 
at Kensington, and at the School House there. 
‘“*A. Z.” Because we have not seen ‘‘ Gurney Mar- 
ried,” and was not aware that it was published. 
Erratum.-—lin the last line of our notice of 


** Oliver 
Twist,” page 741, for “* succeeds” read “* sui , 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 














ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Aris. 


THIS DAY = PUBLISHED. 
Dedicated by he pry dep ion, and under the immediate 
of Her Majes 


y the Queen Dowager. 
Fsben’s S°FEMALE PORTRAITS of 
the COURT @eguees — 
The Countess of ne. daughter of Lord Byron 
The Lady Caroline Capel 


The Lady Ashley 

India Proofs, folio, 2is. Plain Proofs, folio, 15s. Prints, 12s. 
London: Published by the Proprietors, at Nos. 18 and 19 

Southampton Place, Euston Square; sold also by Ackermann 

and Co. 96 Strand ; James Fraser, 215 Kegent Street; Ryley and 

Co. 8 Regent Street ; and by every respectable Bookseller in the 

Kingdom. 


PROPOSALS FOR PUBLISHING, BY. SUBSCRIPTION, 
HALF-LENGTH PORTRAIT of 


MICHAEL FARADAY, Esq. D.C.L.F. se &c. &e. Xe, 


R. FRANCIA’'S REIGN 
the 
prising an vo of the Dictator’s Rule to the present time. 
By J, P. and W. P. ROBERTSOD 
Lately published, = the same eg Maps ont Plates, 
vols. post 8vo. 
Letters on Paraguay. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


‘of TERROR ; 


Sequel to «* Letters on Paraguay,” and com- 


The December Numbe! 


r of 
;|(XOLBURN’S NEW. MONTHLY 
— “ aert and HUMORIST, 
ed by¥ THEODORE HOOK, Esq. 

Is embellished oo a fine Portrait of E. pa tnd Author 

f ‘* Rattlin the Reefer,” &c. and con’ 
By the;Rural Banieais” 
Scenes in the Life of an Adven. 

turer 

Song from 


= “ong oe my Tour. 


A Dent at the Falls 


Nobody in Town the German of 





In PLEME by the Author of the Wor! 
SUPP 
BRITISH FISH 
By WILLIAM YARRELL, F.L.S. V.P.Z.S. 
Containing about Thirty additional Species, new to Britain, 
Nene the Author has derived from various sources since the pub- 
lication of the bes some of which are also a to Ichthyology. 
ohn Van bates 1 Paternoster 


On Monday, De 10, in 3 vols. post 8vo 


‘THE HUGUENOT. A Tale of the French 





Professor of Chemistry to the Royal I 
— an original Drawing, by Mr. Charles Turner, A.R.. A. The 
Drawing yg ee the Professor as he is usually seen, when de- 
tow 7 his Lectures. Price, Proofs, 2l. 2s.; Prints, 1. 1s.; 
before letters, on india paper, 31. 3s. 
Names received by Mr. tg ‘30 Warren Street, Fitzroy 
Square, where a forward Proof may be seen. 


By the Author of “* The Gipsy,” “ Seen Robber,” “ Mary 
of Burgundy,” & 
London: Longman, F oat saaad Co. 
Just published, by the same Author, the 
Second Edition of the Robber. 








MPORTANT to BOOK-BUYERS and 
LITERARY MEN. 
Just published, onus - WILLIS’S Monthly Catalogue of 
econ nd- Hand Books. 
This Catalogue is published at the aot ofevery month, and may 
be had gratis in London, or in any part of the country, by single 
tage. The one published for this month contains 2000 Volumes, 
with extreme low prices marked to each; among which are,— 
The Literary Gazette, complete to 1834 inclusive, 18 — a 
neat, 4/.10s. Bewick’s History of British Birds and Quadrup 
large paper, 3 vols. roya + 31.103. Blackwood's Magazi an, 
a og to Poa sheng year, ‘handsomely hf.-bd. calf gilt, 42 vols. 
14l. lée. n’s Britannia, with additions by Gough, best 
edition, 3 vols. folio, calf gilt, = 5s. Valpy’s Classical Journal, 
complete, sf 3 rts, 41. 10s. Edinburgh Review, complete to 1838, 
4 vols. new, in half-calf, very neat, 14/. 14s. Giraldus’s Itinerary 
of Archbp. Baldwin through Wales, with Notes by Sir P. Colt 
Hoare, fine plates, 2 vols. 4to. 2/. 10s. Hume and Smollett’s Eng- 
land, last trade edition, 10 vols, calf, elegant, 3/. 10s. Johnson's 
Medico-Chirurgical Review, complete to the present year, 54 parts, 
Bi. 158.; pub. 134.138. Nicholson’s Journal of Natural Philosophy 
and the Arts, 36 vols. calf neat, 3/. 3s. Quarterly Review, com- 
plete to the present year, 59 vols. half-calf neat, 12/7. 12s. Trans- 
actions of the Society of Arts, &c. from the commencement to 
1832, 49 vols. many plates, 4/. 102, United Service Journal, com- 
plete to 1838, 25 vols. half-calf gilt, 7/. 17s. Monfaugon, l’Anti- 
quité Explique, avec supplement, 15 vols. folio, fine plates, large 
Bale calf gilt, 15!. Retrospective erie complete, 16 vols. 
if-moroceo, marbl ied a searce, | 





a to G. ‘Willis, 37 Princes 
Street, Leloester Square, London 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
NEW BOOKS TO BE PUBLISHED IN A FEW DAYS. 


I. 
R. HALLAM’S INTRODUCTION to 
the LITERARY HISTORY of EUROPE. 
Vols. II. III. and 1V. 8vo. Completing the Work. 





THE SECOND VOLUME OF 
The Correspondence of the Great Lord 
Chatham. 
8vo. Tobe completed in 4 vols. 


Ill. 
Deer-Stalking in the Forest of Atholl. 
By William Scrope, Esq. 
Tilmastrated by the Dra —- - of are and Charles Landseer. 
“ vi 


Moorcroft’s Travels i in the Himalayan 


Province of Hindostan. 
Plates and “2 2 vols. 8vo. 


Lord Mahon’s History of England, 
Frogn the Peace of Utrecht to the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Vol III. .~ last. Sve. 


Memoirs of Quan Lord Anson, 
The Circumnavigator of the Globe. 
J Barro 


By Sir n w, Bart. 
Uniform with “ The — of Lord Howe,” 8vo. 


The State i in its Relations with the Church, 
y W. E. Gladstone, Esq. M.P. 8vo. 
mx Murray, — Street. 


In = p- days, f. oy 8vo. 


[ae PATHOLOGY of the HUMAN 
? THOMAS MAYO, M.D. F.R 
Fellow of the College of Physicians, and late Fellow of Oriel 


ford. 
John Murrayy Aibemarte Street. 


JJ 0op’s COMIC ANNUAL, for 1839, 


will be positively — on the gon Dec. 


Hood's poen Nos. L ‘and II. price ls. each. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
WORKS ON NATURAL HISTORY. 


I. 
YELU’S ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY, 
as. ae Use of ane With 300 Woodcuts, 1 vol. 


Lyell's Principles of Geology. ‘ 
5th edition, with 227 — 4 vols. Imo. 28s. 


Jesse’s Gleanings = Natural History. 
4th edition of the Three Series, in 2 pocket vols. with Woodcuts, 
f.cap 8vo. 12s, 


IV. 
The Journal of a Naturalist. 
A new and cheaper edition, with Plates, post 8vo, 9s, 6d, 


v. 
Sir Humphry Davy’s Salmonia, 


3d edition, with —" f.cap vo. 128. 


Sir Humphry Davy’s Soneslations f in Travel. 
4th edition, f.cap, 6s. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street, 





VOYAGES _ TRAVELS RELATING | TO OTHE 
RISIS IN _ EAS’ 


IEUT.-COL. BURNES’ JOURNEY by 
the INDUS to LAHORE, CABOOL, and BOKHARA, 
and Description of the Countries between the Indus and the 
Caspian Sea. 
A new edition, Maps and Plates, 3 vols. f.cap. 184, 
II. 


Progress of Russia in the East. 
24a wee Bvo. 6s. 


Col. Evans on the ‘Siesigns of Russia. 
2d edition, 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


Moorcroft’s Travels > Peshawar, Kunduz, 


Cabool, and Bokhara. 
Map and Plates, i Nearly ready. 


Three agent in the Black Sea to the 


Coast of Circassia. 
Plates and Map, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





SERGEANT BELL AND HIS RAREE-SHOW. 

In one large volume, square l6mo. embellished with 100 Cuts, by 
Cruikshank, Williams, &c. price, neatly bound, only 7s. 6d. 
gg BELL and his RAREE- 

SHOW, consisting of Eight Exhibitions, in which are 
included — the Queen’s Visit ; Tournament of the Field of Cloth 


of Hastings ; ; Temple of Carnac, &c. &e. 

“* Having found Sergeant Bell, the Raree-Showman, to be an 
amusing and instructive companion, we cannot refrain from intro- | 

ducing him to our young friends, whose encouragement, we trust, | 
will be a cordial to the old man’s heart, lightening his foot in his | 
weary trampings, and giving him fresh strength to bear the box | 
he carries on his back.” 

London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73 Cheapside; and may be 

procured, by order, of all Meomeellers in the nee, 





In 1 vol. 18mo. cloth, , heande, lettered, 3s. 6d. ‘ 
HE THIRD YEAR of the BRITISH 
ae a and EPITOME of the PROGRESS of 
SCIENCE, for 1 
halted a ROBERT D. THOMSON, M.D. 
The Almanac by W. 8. ‘OOLHOUSE, Esq. F.R.A.S. 
The Scientific Papers ng by John S. Russell, Esq. M.A. 
F.R.S. &e. on the Pro; s of Steam Navigation — Professor 
Robert E. Grant, M.D. F.R S.L. and E., General View of the 
Characters and Distribution of Extinct Animals —H. Garnier, 
Esq., Hints on National Education — Robert D. Thomson, M.D., 
Notices of new Chemical Substances discovered during the last 
ear 





> A. H. Baily and Co. 68 Cornhill 


London : J. B. Baillidre, Foreign Booksellers, 219 Regent Street. 


SMENT to the HISTORY of 


of Gold; Caravan in the Desert; the Spanish Armada; the Battle | 


's Historical Plays, By 
the Rt. Hon. T. P. Courtenay 
Excursions in the Environs of 
iep 
The 


The Lesson of L 

he Lesson of Life. By Do: 

Jerrold, Esq. ae 
roken Faith 

Major Galiagan’s Historical Re- 
miniscences 

Memoir of Edward Howard, 
Esq 

The Conversazioni on the Lite- 
rature of the Month. 

13 Great Marlborough Street. 


pe 

Manager’s + Note-Book— 
Mr. Knight 

My Grandfather’ 's Papers—Don- 
nington Gibbet 

Love’s Gifts. By Mrs. C. B. 
Wilson 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, 





December Numb per o' 


ENTLEY’S MIS SCELLANY, 


Oliver Twist, by Chas. Dickens, ‘The } Parisian Cafés, bythe Au- 
Esq. with two illustrations by| thor of“ A Parisian Sabbath.” 
Geo. Cruikshank The Double-bedded Room 

The Stage Coachman Abroad |The crane System, by Geo. 

A Gossip on the Songs of Chas. Hogarth 
Dibdin (with a Portrait, en- The Pirate (Nights at Sea), by 
graved by Greatbach) « The Old Sailor 

Count Gonollo, the Jester Walter Childe, 7 Mr. Buller, 

A Question, by Joyce Jocund of Brazen Nose 

Peter Punctilio, the Gentleman) Matilda to King John, by J. A. 
in Black, by Henry Mayhew,| Wade 
oo of “ But, However,” Anacreon (Ode III.) 

Anecdotes of Military Service— 
Death of the Corporal —Re- 


Three Weeks a Marriage, 
Wad ceipt for making a Bow! of 


by J. A. | 
American an houses(Un-| Punch—The Veteran's Death- 
cle Sam’s Peculiarities) bed — by Lieutenant -Colonel 
The Supper of Bacchus Cadell, &c. &c. 
ic! rs Bentley, New Burlington Street. 
* Sold also by: all Booksellers, 


In small 8vo, RAI as. 6d. in boards, the 2d edition of 
TR 


N°..2 ADITION, but SCRIP. 


By PHILIP N. SHUTTLEWORTH, D.D. 
Warden of New College, Oxford; and Rector of Foxley, Wilts, 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


th numerous Woodcuts 
NSCRIPTIONES POMPEIAN JE 3 or, 
Ancient Writings discovered on the Walls and Buildings 

at —_ 

By the Rev. Dr. CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, 

Head Master of Harrow School. 

Also, by the same Author, a 2d edition of 

Athens and Attica. Plates, 8vo. 12s. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


ane PRESENT FOR THE YOUNG, 
In morocco, gilt edges, price 4s. Gd. . 

HE EXCITEMENT; a Book to induce 

Young ig to Read, 1839, 

eing the 10th of the Series. 
Edited by the Rev, ROBERT JAMIESON, 
Minister of Currie. 

mn d with E ings on Steel and Wood, in the finest 
style of the art, by Forrest, Williams, and J. Orrin Smith, of 
London, from Drawings expressly designed for this Work, by 
Montague Stanley, H.S.A. Edinburgh. 

«* The very favourable reception which the public gave to‘ The 
Excitement of 1838,’ has encouraged the editor and publisher to 
send forth a similar work for the ensuing year. No pains have 
been spared in the preparation of this new volume, with regard 
either to the selection of interesting extracts orto the — 
of the book, with and | 
Extract from | gi mage 








PPTOP 





: Joh to Waugh and Innes), 
Hunter Square. Simapkine Marshall, and Co. London; and Curry 
and Co, Dublin. 





- n post 8vo. price 68 
AINTING “a the FINE ARTS. 
By B. R. HAYDON and WILLIAM HAZLITT. 
Forming the Articles under those Heads in the Seventh Edition 
of the “ Encyclopwdia Britannica.” 
« Mr. Hazlitt’s clever treatise, written for the ‘Encyclopedia 
| Britannica,’ has come under our notice. We have read no work 
of that author with any thing a Wo hearer to the same gratifica- 
tion. ...+ ave we have experi- 
ae from the perusal of Mr. Haglitt's essay; we must add a 
milar testimony in favour of his fellow-labourer, Mr. Haydon. 
| iis treatise seems to us the result of study and observation, 
extensive and profound.”—Quarte: ly Review, No. exxiii- 
Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh. ‘Longman and Co.; 
H | Simpkia and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; and Hamilton and Co., 
on: 








SEAT OF WARIN IND DIA. 
Intelligence received to the beginning of October. 
HE ASIATIC JOURNA L, for December, 
contains a ver ive Account, Statistical, Politi- 
cal, and Moral, of the oe of C ‘abool, and. of the States into 
which it is now divided, the Characters and History of the C hiefs, 
&c. illustrated by a Map. This mumber has likewise a very large 
p®rtion of Asiatic Intelligenca of great interest brought down to 
| the latest period, embracing particulars of the Military Prepar- 
ations in British India—Trial of Mr. Ogilve, of the ivil Service, 
for Manslaughter — Affair of the Pseudo-Rajah of Burdwan— 
Meeting at Bombay to commemorate Sir Robert Grant—Persecu- 
tion of Christians in China—I mportant News from Persia, &c- Xc- 
The Original Papers include—A Review of Eastern News 
Important Historical Discoveries in the Inscriptions of India— 
Russia, India, and England — Sheikh Dulloo, the Pindarry— 
Analyses of Eastern Works: the Book of Victories — Assam 
Tea—The Medical Service of India—The Palee Plague —Poetry 
a of Societies—Critical Notices —The Penal Code of 
India, &c. & 
Ww. H, Allen and Co, 7 Leadenhall Street. 
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Just published. in 1 vol. with Portrait and Vignette, price 24s. cloth, 


THE WORKS OF BEN JONSON. 


WITH A MEMOIR OF HIS LIFE AND WRITINGS. 
By BARRY CORNWALL. 


Also, in 1 vol. as a Companion to the above, price 20s. cloth, 


THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKSPERE. 


WITH REMARKS ON HIS LIFE AND WRITINGS. 


By THOMAS 


Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 


A CHRISTMAS PRESENT, OR NEW YEAR'S GIFT 
R THE YOUNG 
APA’S BOOK; designed to Teach his 


Little Ones ms Think, to ge = to Reason. 
B e Rev. B. H. DRA 
With Sixty Wood Bagraviagt, f.cap he cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
Houlston and edna hin 65 Paternoster Row, London. 


ae | 


, 
ATURALIST’S LIBRARY. 
ans by Sir W. JARDINE, Bart. 

F.R.S.E. F.L.S, &c. 

The Volumes published are as follow 

ORNITHOLOGY. — Humming Birds, 2 se i F ; Gallinaceous 
Birds, 1 vol.; Game Birds, 1 vol.; Pigeons, 1 vol.; Parrots, 
lvol.; Birds of Western Africa, 2 vols.; British Birds, Vol. I. 
(to be completed in 3 vols.); Fly Catchers, 1 vol. 

MAMMALIA,—Monkeys, 1 vol.; Lions and Tigers, 1 vol.; 
Deer, Antelopes, &c, 1 vol. ; Goats and Sheep, } vol.; Elephant, 
Rhinoceros, &c. 1 vol.; Whales, Dolphins, &c. 1 vol.; British 
Quadrupeds, 1 vol, 

ENTOMOLOGY. — Beetles, 1 vol.; British Butterflies and 
Moths, 2 vols.; Foreign Butterflies, 1 vol. 

ICHTARYOLOGY.—Fishes of the Perch kind, ! vol. 

Each volume is illustrated by from thirty to forty coloured 
Plates, with numerous Woodcuts and Portraits, and Memoirs of 
eminent Naturalists. 

he work is so arranged that, each volume being complete in 
itself, any subject may be selected and taken alone. 

“The book is, perhaps, the most interesting, the most beau- 
tiful, and the cheapest series, yet offered to the public.”. 
Athenvum, 

* We could hardly have thought that any new periodical would 
have obtained our approbation so entirely as the * Naturalist’s 
Library ;’ but the price is so low, the coloured Plates (three dozen 
in number) so very elegant, and the d ip ion so very sci 
and correct, that we cannot withhold from it our warmest praise. 
The whole is a perfect bijou, and as valuable as pretty.” —Ltlerary 
Gazette. 

Volumes i Marine phibie; British Birds, 

Vol. 11.; Introductory Volume on Ss. Dogs, Fishes, 
Horses, Bees, & 

8. Highley, 32 ye ‘Street, London; W. H. Lizars, Edinburgh ; 

V. Curry, jun, and Co. Dublin ; and all Hosksellers. 








NEW MATHEMATICAL WORKS, by A. H. Baily and Co. 
Cornhill, London. 


In 12mo. price 4s. 
Ne E CAMBRIDGE COURSE of ELE- 
MENTA RY NATURAL PHILOSOPHY ; being the 
D h P and Hydrosta- 
tics, in which those Persons who are not Candidates for Teasers 
are examined for the Degree of B.A. 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo0. boards, price 10s. 64. 
A Treatise on the DiGierential Calealus, de- 


signed for the Use of Stud in the By John Baily, 
M.A. late Fellow of St. John’s sOollegee Cambridge. 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo. price 10s, 6d. 
The Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigo- 
nometry. By J.C. Snowball, M.A. Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 


Also, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. price 6s. 6d. 
An Introduction to Plane Trigonometry, for 
the vent of Schools in which Students are prepared for the Uni- 
versity 


OUNT CAGLIOSTRO. 


A 2d and cheaper edition, 3 vols. price One Guinea. 

“A work both though and ”"—Examiner, 

“In the high qualities of power and originality, in the faculty 
of amusing the reader, and carrying him completely along with 
the story, it surpasses every novel we have read this season, with 
the single exception of Mr. Bulwer’s ¢ Alice. "Metropolitan. 

Edward Bull, 19 Holles Street. 


‘THE NEW NUMBER OF 
HE METROPOLITAN 


for December will contain the following original Articles : 
+ Father Love. By the O'Hara} 7. Tattersall’s and the Turf. By 
Family. Completion | the Author of “ Random 
. Coens a Germany, Canada,| Recollections of the Lords 
&c. By Mrs. Jameson and Commons 
» The Woodland Well. By 8. — thou Love Me still? 
Richard Howitt By Mrs. Crawford 
+ Will Nothing ll Me? By) 9, The Snag wed of Charles II. 
the Author of “The Re- y 
former” 0. Mems i in ‘the Mediterranean 
» The Dead. By Mrs. Edward i Mary Ambree. By the Au- 
Thomas thor of * Phillis Seyton” 
- To a Portrait of Lady 7 12, To my Sleeping Babe. By 
Grey by Holbein Mrs. Edward Thomas, 
Reviews, Notices of re Works in Progress, &c. 
Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 

















| P ainter’s Bargain—The City of Temptation. 





Agents for Ireland, J. Cumming, Dublin; for Scotland, Bell and 
fute, Edinburgh; and Smith and Son, Glasgow. 





CAMPBELL. 


| rm acee Ss MAGAZINE for Deunhe, 
rice 2s. 6d. contains :— 
; Persian Poetry—Drama in France—Vision of Familiar Faces— 
he Harem of the Pasha of Widdin—Conjugal Compliment—The | 
A Dramatic gene 
—Elliott’s Travels in Austria, &c.—Prize Fighting—The Bay 
déres—Lord Plunket—Homeric Ballads. By Dr. N Maginn. 


ee eee | 
| 
| 


James Fraser, 215 15 Regent Street, London. 
THE LONDON "MONTHLY MISCEL- 


LANY, No. V. price 1s. 6d. will be published on the Ist 
d Historical Fragments, 








amongst which is a curious and important Court Letter relating 


to the Death of Charles 11.—Original Anecdotes of some late 
distinguished Characters— Choice and amusing Morceaux = 
Prose and Verse, from the pens of the “* Provost of Bruges,” th 
Author of ** Royston Gower,” T. Egerton Wilkes, T. K. oo heoy 
W. H. Harrison, and other Rocktes 3 Writers—Reviews as usual, | 
and Critiques of the Month. 

Smith, Elder, and Co. 65 Cornhill. 


> ~ 
HE LONDON and WESTMINSTER 
REVIEW, No. LXII. contains— 
1, The Abolitionists: Martyr Age of the United States. 
2. Varnhagen Von Ense’s Memoirs. 
3. Prince Napoleon Louis Bonaparte. 
4. Simonides. 
= — Sam Slick, Colonel Crockett, and Major Jack 
ownin, 
6. Heloise and Abelard, by Guizot and Cousin. 
. Songs of the Metropolis. 
8. Lord Durham’s Retur: 
London: Henry Heoper, ‘Pall Mall East. Edinburgh: Adam 
and Charles Black. 


In post Bv0. with Plates a and Woodcuts, patoe 6s. 
TREATISE on PHYSICAL GEO.' 
GRAPHY, forming the Article under that head in the 
Seventh a of the “KE 
y T. S. TRAILL, M.D, F.R. 
Professor oF Medical J urisprudence in the _ — of 
Edinburgh. 
A. and C. Black, Edinburgh; Simpkin and Co., Whittaker 
and Co., and Hamilton and Co. London. 








| 
LACKWOOD'’S EDINBURGH) 


MAGAZINE, No. — for December. 
intents. 

I. War in Disguise. a... Mexico, Buenos Ayres—II. The 
Liberalism of Popery—III. Legendary Lore. No. 5. he Onyx | 
Ring, Part II1.—1¥. Affairs of the East—V. Poems by John Ken- 
yon—VI. > Ireland—VII. Extracts without Com- 
ment, from our T'wo Vases—VIII. The nde nw ga Banker—IX, 
Our Would-be Rector—X. ‘T'upper's Geraldine, 

William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, 
_ Strand, London. 


js. No. XX. of 
EW STATISTICAL 
SCOTLAND. Containing Parts of the Counties of Fife 
and Roxburgh, with Map of Stirlingshire. 
William Blackwood and § pee Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, 
London. 





Price 5s. No. XLIII. for December, of 


THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL of 
AGRICULTURE, and Prize Essays and Transactions of 
the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotian 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, 
ondon, 
t 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth. et 2 
ALES of a JEWESS, 
ic Manners and Customs of the Jews, interspersed | 


with original Ancodotes a a 
By MA mt BREN DLAH. 


London: Simpkin, Marsha, and oe 
PETER PARL EY’S TALKS ABOUT. ROME. 
In 1 vol. square 16mo. — at the Chiswick Press, and embel- 
lished with 100 Cuts, by Thom, son, &c. Price, neatly bound, 4s. 6d. 
id 
ALES A BOUT. "ANCIEN T ROME and 
MODERN ITALY. 
By PETER PARLEY, 
Traveller, Voyager, and Story-teller. 
« While I endeavour to ainuse and to communicate knowledge, 
I shall not willingly lose any opportunity ofimplanting principles 
of virtue in the breasts of my young listeners.” 
London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73 Cheapside; and sold by 
all Dealers in — in the United ingdom. 


here also may be had. 


Parley’ s Tales abont Greece. 


No. | 

XII.—First Appearance of Helen— Note upon @n—Treason | 
ithin the Cl he | 2 

a ae } “ Dr. Davy has not alone fulfilled his “duty to his ta-= ge ‘a me- 

| mory, but conferred a lasting benefit on mankind.” 

| London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 


“ACCOUNT of | 


illustrating the ! 


VALUABLE SIOGRAPEG AL WORKS. 


I. 
IFE and ADMINISTRATION of ED. 
WARD, FIRST EARL of CLARENDON, By T.H. 
Lister, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 48s. cloth lettered. 
«Mr. Lister has executed a task of no little difficulty in a 
manner highly to his own ety "—Eclectic Review. 


Life and Times of King William III. 
By the Right Hon. goog Trevor re Lord Dungannon), 


2 vols. Byo. with Porteait, &c, 24s. 


Ill. 
Memoirs of Sir William Temple. 
By the Right Hon. T. P. Courtenay. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 28s. 
« Entitled to the praise of diligence, care, good sense, and im- 
| partiality.” —Edinburgh Review. 


Life of Frederick Tle King of Prussia. 
By Lord Dover. 
2d edition, My vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 28s, 
“A most deli and Pp work. Judicious in 
selection, intelli in 4 and graceful in style.”— 
Literary Gazette, 








Life of Sir Samphey Davy. 
By his rie gy Dr. John Davy. 
8vo. Portrait, 


Price 30s, cloth lettered, the 7th edition, revised, corrected, and 
greatly enlarged, containing nearly one-fifth more matter than 
the previous edition, o' 

OOPER’S SURGICAL DICTIONARY. 
London: Printed for the Proprietors. 
Of whom may be had, 
Cooper’s First Lines of Surgery. 
edition, 18s. 


| 


New 


HE MONTHLY CHRONICLE for 


| December contains— 
a of Insanity in Bang-| Garth—Lettered Physicians and 
ove Letters 
a... of Mozart, Personal and lModern Italian Romances 
Artistica' | Statistics of Irish Crime 
| Great Discoveries in Astronomy | German Universities, 
| Dramas of Martinez de la Rosa » de. 
| London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 
! 


THE FAMILY LIBRARY, Vol. LXVI. 
In 1 very large vol. embellished with Fifty-six Engravings, 
Price 5s. bound in cloth. 


THE CHRONICLES of LONDON 


BRIDGE 
AN ANTIQUARY. 
Voteme 66 of the Family Librar: 
—— Printed. ‘or Thomas Tegg, 73 Cheapside; "ana may be 
procured by order of all other Booksellers. 





w Burlington Street, Dec. 1. 


M* BENTLEY'S. “NEW PUBLICA. 
TIONS, now ready. 


1 
| Eve Effingham; or, Home. 
By J. Fenimore Cooper, Esq. 
Author of “« The Pilot,” «« The Spy,” “ Homeward Bound,” &c. 
3 vols, price 24s. 


Il. 
Captain Conolly’s Journey to the North of 
India, 
| Overland from England by way of Persia. 
|. Newedition, revised, with Additions, and Map of the Countries 
lying between England and the East Indies, by Arrowsmith, and 
other Plates. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 
Ill. 
Oliver Twist. 
y Charles Dickens, . (« Aa 
Author of ** rie Pickwick Papers,” “* Nicholas “Nickleby, ” &e. 
Complete in 3 vols. with ‘Twenty-four Illustrations by eorge 
Cruikshank, price 25s, bound. 


Just ready, 


Memoirs of Charles Mathews, Comedian. 
| By Mrs. Mathews. 
luding his Corresp and an — of his Early Days, 
written by Himse’ 
| 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Tmaneodionn, neatly bound, price 28. 








v. 
An Account of the Kingdom of Caubul, and its 


Dependencies in Persia, Tertary, and. India. 
By the Hon. M 
Resident at the Court of Poonah, and Envoy tothe 
King of Caubul. 
A new and revised edition, with the latest ~——jm 2 vols. 
8vo. with Map and numerous Pla 





Bishop Goodman’s History of his Own Time; 


| Being Memoirs of oo wey of ht rea Elizabeth and 


| With numerous Letters orthe an set content poneee of those 
Reigns. The whole now first yee from the Originals. 
ited by J. 8. Brewer, Esq. 
mr wie 8vo. with numerous Pilates. 
» New ry. Street. 
*Pabltsher in rdinary to Her Majesty. 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &. 


13 Great Marlborough Street, Dec. 1, 1838. 


MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





THE LIFE OF WASHINGTON. 


TO WHICH ARE ADDED, 
HIS DIARIES AND SPEECHES, AND VARIOUS MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS, RELATING TO HIS HABITS 
AND OPINIONS. \ 


By JARED SPARKS. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 28s. 


PICTURES OF THE WORLD, 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
By the Author of “¢ Tremaine,” “‘ De Vere,” ‘“ Human Life,” &c. 3 vols. (On the 10th Dec.) 
IIT. 


EXCURSIONS IN THE INTERIOR OF RUSSIA. 


Including Sketches of the Character and Policy of the Emperor Nicholas, and Anecdotes of his Court, with a Visit to the Great Fair of Nishnei 
Novorogod, and Scenes among the Cossacks. 
By ROBERT BREMNER, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. (In the press.) 
IV. 
The Third and Fourth Volumes of the 


DIARY OF THE TIMES OF GEORGE IV. 


COMPLETING THE WORK. (Just ready.) 


THE LANDED GENTRY —NOTICE. 


The Subscribers to the SMALL PAPER EDITION OF BURKE’S HISTORY OF THE LANDED GENTRY, are informed that 
the LAST PART, price 4s. 6d. IS NOW READY FOR DELIVERY AT ALL THE BOOKSELLERS. This important Work may 
now be had complete, in 4 large vols. with Portraits, Armorial Bearings, &c. price 18s. each, or on large paper, 31s. 6d. each. 


THE NEW JUVENILE KEEPSAKE FOR 1839. 


COMPRISING “ TRAITS AND TRIALS OF EARLY LIFE.” 


By MISS LANDON, Author of “‘ The Improvvisatrice,” &c. Price only 5s. bound in cloth, with Portrait. 


CONTENTS—THE TWIN SISTERS—THE LITTLE BOY'S BEDTIME—THE SAILOR—THE LADY MARIAN—MABLE DACRE'’S FIRST LESSONS—THE SOLDIER'S 
HOME—THE DEAD ROBIN—THE INDIAN ISLAND—FRANCES BEAUMONT — THE HISTORY OF A CHILD, &c. 


vu. VII. 
LORD LINDSAY'S LETTERS ON | DR. VAUGHAN’S PROTECTORATE carramr ‘scoTT’s 


THE OF OLIVER CROMWELL. EXCURSIONS into the MOUNTAINS 
HOLY LAND. Illustrated in a Series of Letters between the most distinguished of RONDA a Caersne. 


New and revised edition, in 2 vols. with Illustrations, Men of the Time. Now first published from the Originals. With c h habi of the South of 
94s. bound. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. Spain. 2 vols. hog vith Iltustrations. 





NEW NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 
I 


THE ROMANCE OF THE HAREM. 


By MISS PARDOE, Author of “ The City of the Sultan,” ‘“‘ The River and the Desert,” &c. 3 vols. (Just ready.) 


THE ONLY DAUGHTER. 


A DOMESTIC STORY. 
Edited by the Author of ‘“ The Subaltern.”” 3 vols. 


111. Iv. on 
GURNEY MARRIED; BELLA; JACK ADAMS, THE MUTINEER. 
A Sequel to “ Gilbert Gurney.” Or the Emperor's Son. By Captain _= R.. R.N. 


By Theodore Hook, Esq. “On. Sayings and Doings,” &c. By the Hon. Mrs. Lambert. Author of “ The tate of a Sailor,” &c. 
3 vols. . 3 vols. 
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